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Chronicle 


The War.—On the western front from close to Ghent 
to Verdun this week was relatively quiet. In three 
sectors, however, there was heavy fighting. Towards the 
middle of the week the Allied forces 
composed of Belgian, French, British, 
and American troops wrested a wide 
slice from the enemy between Deynze on the Lys and 
Avelghem on the Scheldt, on a front of more than six- 
teen miles. More than two miles of territory were won 
in the advance. Among the towns captured were 
Perg» yk, Tierghein, Anseghem, and Winterken. By 
November 1, the steady advance of the Allies brought 
them to the Scheldt from Berchem to Gavere, ten miles 
south of Ghent, thus giving the Belgians strategic com- 
mand over part of the Canal de la Dérivation de la Lys 
to the Termeuzie Canal. Later they pushed five miles 
beyond the Lys Derivation Canal. After several days 
of the fiercest fighting the British captured Valenciennes 
The Canadians under General Currie 
Pressing beyond Valen- 
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on November 2. 
were the first to enter the city. 
ciennes advanced detachments entered St. Saulve, a mile 
and a half northeast, on the road to Mons. Progress was 
also made southeast of Valenciennes, as well as west of 
Landrecies in the Mormal Forest region. 

While the French were «making steady gains in the 
Oise sector, the First American army on November I 
launched a heavy attack on a front of over fifteen miles 
north of Verdun, driving a wedge between the German 
positions, its advance at some points exceeding four miles. 
Landres-St. Georges, Remonville, St. Georges. Bayon- 
ville. Chenéry, Cléry-le-Grand, and Landreville were 
taken. 
the Bois des Loges, at Champigneulles, on the left and 
Andevanne on the right. The American advance greatly 
furthered their increasing control of the German lines of 
communication by the Meziéres-Sedan-Montmédy-Lon- 


Furious opposition was met by our troops at 


guyon railway. By November 2 our troops were re- 
ported to be pursuing the retreating Third and Fifth Ger- 
man armies. Breaking through the Freya-Stellung the 
Americans subsequently gained complete control of 
Champigneulles, pushed on to Thénorgues, stormed the 
enemy railroad center at Buzancy and captured Fosse, 
Barricourt, Villers-devant-Dun and Doulcon. The 
American advance measured by the number of prisoners 


taken and the ground won is their most substantial 
gain of the last few weeks. On November 4 the re- 
treating Germans were within four miles of Stenay. The 
loss of their positions below this town forecasts a wide- 
sweeping retirement on their part to the Mons-Maubeuge- 
Mézieres-Hirson line. 

The great military event of the week was the breaking 
down of the Austrian front in Italy. The attack begun 
last week by the Italians on the enemy’s lines between the 
Brenta and the Piave on the mountain front, shifted to 
the upper and lower reaches of the Piave. Here Italian 
and British troops seized several islands in the river 
and the Allies were masters of nearly all the eastern 
bank of the river. They then threw bridges over the 
stream and Dona di Piave _ north, 
gained control of the whole eastern bank. After one 
day's fighting the Austrian lines broke. The Allied troops 


from San 


poured through the breach, caught the exposed Austrian 
left on the Monticano and drove it northward. Sweep- 
ing toward Vittorio the Allies gained control of the nar- 
row pass running between that city and Ponte. Soon 
the Austrian retreat developed into something of a rout, 
and the Allied cavalry drove up the eastern side of the 
narrow pass and followed by the Allied infantry took 
Ponte and then turned south down the Piave toward 
3elluno, thus trapping the enemy between the Brenta 
and the Piave. They took over 50,000 prisoners in this 
operation and captured over 300 guns. The Austrian 
armies were thus completely divided and from hence- 
forth they offered but little resistance and their retreat 
become disorderly. By November 2 nearly all the tern- 
tory between the Brenta and the Piave had been freed 
of the enemy and the Austrians were reported to be 
fleeing rapidly and in disorder over the Tagliamento, 
which they were said to have crossed in large numbers 
on November 3. 

On October 31 the Austrian commander on the Italian 
front applied to General Diaz the Italian commander 
for an armistice. The application was forwarded to the 
Versailles conference. On November 4, it was officially 
announced that Austria had accepted the armistice terms 
imposed by the Allies. On the same day it was also offi- 
cially reported that Italian forces had captured Trent in 
the Tyrol, and also landed at Trieste ; that Italian cavalry 
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had entered Udine, fifty miles beyond the Piave and 
within ten miles of the Austrian border on the east. 
Turkey capitulated to the Allies on October 31. 
capitulation means unconditional surrender. On 
above date an armistice was signed at Mudros, on the 
Island of Lemnos in the Aegean Sea. 
Turkey Surrenders “General Townshend, the British gen- 
eral captured by the Turks at Kut-el- 
Amara, was set free by the Turks, in order that he might 
inform the British Admiral in command in the Aegean 
Sea that the Turks asked for the opening of negotiations 
for the purpose of signing terms of an armistice. General 
Townshend carried a reply from Vice-Admiral Calthorp, 
the British cémmander, to the Turkish authorities, in- 
forming them of the conditions under which the Allies 
would stop hostilities and sign the armistice. The terms 
of the armistice subsequently signed at Mudros and 
granted by the Allied powers to Turkey are as follows : 


Her 
the 


(1) The opening of the Dardanelles and the Bosporus and 
access to the Black Sea. Allied occupation of the Dardanelles 
and Bosporus forts. (2) The positions of all mine fields, tor- 
pedo tubes, and other obstructions in Turkish waters are to be 
indicated and assistance given to sweep or remove them, as may 
be required. (3) All available information concerning mines in 
the Black Sea is to be communicated. (4) All allied prisoners 
of war and Armenian interned persons and prisoners are to be 
collected in Constantinople and handed over unconditionally to 
the Allies. (5) Immediate demobilization of the Turkish army, 
except such troops as are required for surveillance on the fron- 
tiers and for the maintenance of internal order; the number of 
effectives and their disposition to be determined later by the 
Allies, after consultation with the Turkish Government. (6) 
The surrender of all war vessels in Turkish waters or waters 
occupied by Turkey. These ships will be interned in such Turk- 
ish port or ports as may be directed, except such small vessels 
as are required for police and similar purposes in Turkish terri- 
torial waters. (7) The Allies to have the right to occupy any 
strategic points in the event of any situation arising which 
threatens the security of the Allies. (8) Free use by allied 
ships of all ships of all ports and anchorages now in Turkish 
occupation and denial of their use to the enemy. Similar con- 
ditions are to apply to Turkish mercantile shipping in Turkish 
waters for the purposes of trade and the demobilization of the 
army. (9) Allied occupation of the Taurus Tunnel system. 
(10) Immediate withdrawal of Turkish troops from Northern 
Persia to behind the pre-war frontier already has been ordered 
and will be carried out. (11) A part of Transcaucasia has 
already been ordered to be evacuated by Turkish troops. The 
remainder to be evacuated if required by the Allies after they 
have studied the situation. (12) Wireless, telegraph and cable 
stations to be controlled by the Allies. Turkish Government 
messages to be excepted. (13) Prohibition against the destruc- 
tion of any naval, military, or commercial material. (14) Facili- 
ties are to be given for the purchase of coal, oil fuel, and naval 
material from Turkish sources, after the requirements of the 
country have been met. No one of the above materials is to be 
exported. (15) The surrender of all Turkish officers in Tripoli- 
tania and Cyrenaica to the nearest Italian garrison. Turkey 


agrees to stop supplies to and communication with these officers 
if they de not obey the order to surrender. (16) The surrender 
of all garrisons in Hedjaz, Assir, Yemen, Syria, and Mesopo- 
tamia to the nearest allied commander, and withdrawal of Turk- 
ish troops from Cilicia, except those necessary to maintain order, 
as will be determined under Clause 6 (5?). 


(17) The use of all 





ships and repair facilities at all Turkish ports and arsenals. (18) 
The surrender of all ports occupied in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, 


including Misurata, to the nearest allied garrison. (19) All 
Germans and Austrians, naval, military, or civilian, to be evacu- 
ated within one month from Turkish dominions, and those in 
remote districts as soon after that time as may be possible. 
(20) Compliance with such orders as may be conveyed for the 
disposal of equipments, arms, and ammunition, including the 
transport of that portion of the Turkish Army which is demobil- 
ized under Clause 5. (21) An allied representative to be 
attached to the Turkish Ministry of Supplies, in order to safe- 
guard allied interests; this representative to be furnished with 
all aid necessary for this purpose. (22) Turkish prisoners are 
to be kept at the disposal of the Allied Powers. The release of 
Turkish civilian prisoners and prisoners over military age to be 
considered. (23) An obligation on the part of Turkey te cease 
all relation with the Central Powers. (24) In case of disorder 
in the six Armenian milayets, the Allies reserve to themselves 
the right to occupy any part of them. (25) Hostilities between 
the Allies and Turkey shall cease from noon, local time, Thurs- 
day, October 31, 1918. 


Austria-Hungary.—The culmination of the political 
crisis is fast approaching in Austria-Hungary. Five dis- 
tinct separatist movements have already developed to such 
proportion that new governments 
have been established and new coun- 
cils and cabinets formed. Almost the 
entire northern section of the old Dual Monarchy is likely 
to be claimed for the new Czecho-Slovakia, whose Na- 
tional Council has been declared by President Wilson to 
be the de facto belligerent Government clothed with 
proper authority to direct the military and political affairs 
of the Czecho-Slovaks. Prague was selected for its cap- 
ital. According to an Associated Press item, the new 
State has already seized all the rolling stock on the rail- 
ways and has taken possession of the lines as far as 
Bodenbach, near the frontier of Saxony. The Czechish 
cars bear the inscription: “‘ Free Czechish-Socialist Re- 
public.” A further report states that the Austrian Chief 
of Staff has asked the Czech National Council to send a 
representative and arrange for the immediate demobiliza- 
tion and return of the Czech*soldiers. Germany also is 
said to have recognized the new National Council at 
Prague. No special acts of violence against Germans are 
reported. All soldiers and officers were ordered to re- 
move their cockades. 

The second revolutionary republic is the new Magyar 
State formed in Hungary. The following announcement 
of the success of the revolution was forwarded by the 
head of the Hungarian Independent party, Count Karo- 
lyi, to the Berlin Tageblatt, and briefly chronicles the 
events: “ Revolution in Budapest, and National Council 
took over Government. Military and police acknowledge 
National Council completely. Inhabitants rejoice.” The 
following is the proclamation issued 
by the National Council to the people 
of Hungary: “People! The sol- 
diers, workers and citizens have taken over the power 
and the Council has met. Democracy is sacred. In 
the name of a world’s peace, return to work. Soldiers! 


The New Czecho- 
Slovakia 


The New Hungarian 
Republic 

















Return to your barracks!” A telegram dated Novem- 
ber 2 tells of sanguinary street fighting between Hun- 
garian and Bosnian troops in the streets of Budapest 
which was chosen for the Magyar capital. The new 
State includes a portion only of the old Hungary. 
Among its most recent events is the murder of the 
former Hungarian Premier, Count Stephen Tisza, who 
was shot in the presence of his wife by three soldiers 
who entered his home for this purpose. On the follow- 
ing day, Leutner, who also attempted to take the ex- 
Premier's life on a former occasion, was freed from 
prison by a mob. Count Tisza was known as the “ Man 
of Iron” and had for years been the most powerful 
leader in Hungary. He had led a most stormy political 
career, fought at least three serious duels and escaped 
two previous attempts upon his life. He is said to have 
been intimately connected with the beginning of the 
war. A new Hungarian ministry has now been pro- 
claimed with Count Karolyi, who obtained release from 
his oath of fealty to the Emperor, as President and 
Count Batthyanyi as Foreign Minister. 

The third Slav State, consisting of most of the south- 
.western part of the former empire, is under the control 
of the Jugo-Slav National Council, sitting at Agram. 
A German wireless, picked up by the 
sritish Admiralty on November 1, 
stated that according to an imperial 
proclamation the Austro-Hungarian navy had been 
handed over to this Council. Later it was announced in 
Paris that Austria had not abandoned her fleet, but that 
the Jugo-Slavs had revolted and taken possession of it, 
sending the following wireless telegram to President 
Wilson: “ We have seized the whole Austro-Hun- 
garian fleet, except the Viribus Unitis, recently sunk by 
the Italians, and we are ready to hand over these vessels 
to the United States Government or representatives of 
the Allied navies.” Bosnia and Herzegovina, it is sug- 
gested, will probably join Serbia. 

In Vienna a new German-Austrian Government holds 
control, exercising all legislative and executive powers 
without reference to the Emperor. A new flag was 
adopted, consisting of the old Batten- 
berg colors: red, white and red. At 
the present writing the Emperor is 
still in his capital. According to a dispatch sent No- 
vember 2, a resolution is to be introduced at the next 
session of the National Assembly demanding the banish- 
ment of the former Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, 
for his note to President Wilson. Count Julius An- 
drassy, who was the successor of Burian, is to be men- 
tioned as having been “ illegally appointed by the former 
Austrian Fmperor Charles” and is to be banished as 
“a troublesome foreigner.” According to the latest re- 
ports he resigned his position in the Emperor’s Cabinet. 
A telegram from Vienna speaks of the formation of a 
Provisional Soldiers’ Central Committee in the State 
Council. Troops were invited to elect soldiers’ com- 
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mittees, which in turn are to elect a permanent soldiers’ 
central committee. Large gatherings of soldiers were 
recently held in various parts of the city, some of them 
“under the influence of very radical elements.” The 
Bolshevist model of a Council of Workers and Soldiers 
is apparently copied, although the new Ministry con- 
sists of the representatives of a “ moderate Socialism.” 
Its apparent leader is Victor Adler, the father of Fred- 
eric Adler who assassinated Count Stuergkh. Father 
and son represented respectively the so-called moderate 
and the radical wings of the Austrian Socialist move- 
ment. The important post of Foreign Secretary was 
assigned to Victor Adler. The Constitution of the new 
State admits of no place for the Crown. The National 
Assembly has the legislative powers, while the State 
Council and the State Government share the executive 
power. Emperor Charles is said to have appointed 
Archduke Joseph to approach the various political chiefs 
and to study the possibility of solving the political crisis, 
a difficult task. 

The fifth of the new States is at present known as 
German Bohemia. It appears to consist of a _ small 
fringe of territory along the northwestern part of the 
Czecho-Slovak State, a diminutive 
portion only of the former Bohemia, 
since the greater part is inhabited by 
Czechs. Members of the Reichsrath representing this 
region proclaimed independence for their district and 
selected Reichenberg for their capital. The instability 
of this State is obvious from the demands already made 
by the Czecho-Slovaks. The Bohemian newspaper Na- 
rodny Listy insists that German Bohemia will not be 
permitted to join Germany. The Vecer demands the 
inclusion in the Czech State of Lower Austria as far as 
the Danube, including Vienna. This section would at 
present not belong to German Bohemia, but to German 
Austria. Naturally there is no clear territorial boundary 
assigned as yet to any of the five independent common- 
wealths. 

Besides these new States there remains the northeast- 
ern section of the old Austria-Hungary, known as Gali- 
cia, inhabited by Toles who will doubtless wish to be 
united to the new independent Po- 
land, whose banner has been floating 
ever the battlefields of the Allies. 
Little is said at present about Transylvania, which is 
large’y populated by Rumanians, of whom some 3,000,- 
009 are estimated to be living in that eastern section of 
Hungary. No doubt exists as to the disposition that 
will soon be made of the Italian districts in the south- 
west. 

On the occasion of the constitutional amendment com- 
ing into force, Emperor William addressed the Prince 
Maximilian of Baden, the German Imperial Chancellor, 
a decree indorsing the decisions of the Reichstag and 
declaring his determination to cooperate in their devel- 
opment. 
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Ireland.—An important manifesto was issued dur- 
ing the week by the standing committee of Sinn Fein. 
It states that Sinn Fein aims at noth- 
ing less than at the establishment of 
an Irish republic by 

(1) Withdrawing Irish representatives from the British parlia- 
ment and denying the right of the British Government to legis- 
late for Ireland. (2) By establishing a constituent assembly 
comprising persons chosen by Irish constituencies as the supreme 
national authority to speak and act in the name of the 
people, and to develop Ireland’s social, political and industrial 
life, for the welfare of the whole people. (3) By appealing to 
the Peace Conference for the establishment of Ireland as an 
independent nation. At that conference the future of the nations 
of the world would be settled, on the principle of government by 
consent of the governed. Ireland’s claim to the application of 
that principle in her favor was not based on any accidental situa- 
tion arising from the war. It was older than many, if not all, 
of the claims of the present belligerents. 


A Manifesto 


The manifesto proceeds to say that candidates who do 
not accept these principles should be opposed at the 
polls, especially so as the opponents of the policy out- 
lined were ready to barter away the rights of the nation. 

The enforced exodus of millions of the people, decay of indus- 
trial life, ever increasing financial plunder, the whittling down of 
the demand for the ‘“ Repeal of the Union,” voiced by the first 
[rish leader to plead in a foreign parliament, to that of home rule 
on the statute book, and the contemplated mutilation of the 
country by partition, were some of the ghastly results of a policy 
that led to national ruin. By declaring their will to accept 
the status of a province, instead of boldly taking their stand 
upon the right of a nation, Irish M. P.’s supplied England with 
the only subterfuge at her disposal for obscuring the issue, in 
the eyes of the world. Sinn Fein goes to the polls confident that 
the people would be true to the old cause, and vote for the men 
whose demand was that the only status befitting this realm was 


the status of a free nation. 


Russia.—A special dispatch sent from Petrograd on 
October 30 to the Copenhagen AKoebenhavev announces 
that the Bolsheviki have declared that on the night of No- 
vember 10 there is to be a general 
massacre of the bourgeoise and intel- 
lectual classes. Petrograd is said to 
be panic-stricken. The official organ of the Bolsheviki, 
it is reported, announced daily during September the 
names of 500 persons shot in cold blood without trial. It 
is hoped that the recent surrender of Turkey will make it 
possible for the Allies to enter Russia on the west and 
prevent the threatened massacre. 

A letter lately written to a friend by Oskar Tokoi, 
formerly Prime Minister of the Red Government of Fin- 
iand, and published by the New York Evening Post, 
gives a graphic picture of the chaotic 
state of Russia and expresses Tokoi’s 
that the Bolsheviki can 
He writes: 


General Massacre 
Declared 


A Radical’s Testi- 


mony a 
conviction 


now do nothing but ruin the country. 

During these, my wanderings, I have happened to traverse 
Russia from one end to another, and I have seen the whole mis- 
fortune into which Russia now has fallen, and I have become 
deeply convinced that Russia is not able to rise from this state 
of chaos and confusion by her own strength and on her own 
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accord. That magnificent economic revolution, which the Bol- 
sheviki in Russia are trying now to bring about, is doomed in 
Russia to complete failure. The economic conditions in Russia 
have not even approximately reached a stage to make an eco- 
nomic revolution possible, and the low grade of education, as 
well as the unsteady character of the Russian people, make it 
still more impossible. 

It is true that magnificent theories and plans have been laid 
here, but their putting into practice is altogether impossible, 
principally because of the following reasons: The whole prop- 
ertied class—which here in Russia, where small property owner- 
ship mainly prevails, is very numerous—is opposing and obstruct- 
ing; the officials and the educated classes are obstructing; tech- 
nically trained people and specialists necessary in the industries 
are obstructing; local committees and sub-organs make all 
systematic action impossible, as they in their respective fields 
determine things quite autocratically and make everything 
unsuccessful which should be based on a strong, coherent and in 
every respect minutely conceived system—as a social production 
should be based. But even if all these, in themselves insur- 
mountable, obstacles could be made away with, there remains still 
the worst one—and that is the workers themselves. 

The workers, liberated from Czarism and the rule of the knout, 
who for the most part are illiterate and ignorant about all social 
questions, have lost all foundations of reality. Their efficiency 
and even their willingness to work have altogether disappeared. 
\Vhen a law was issued decreeing that if an industrial establish- 
ment is shut down the workers must receive six weeks’ or even 
six months’ wages in advance, the result was that the workers 
of almost all factories decided to close the factories, and every 
one took his respective wages in advance and became a peddler. 
The mass of speculators, against whom the Government on one 
hand is fighting, has already because of this reason grown ten- 
fold and makes a struggle altogether hopeless. <A frightfully 
big number of workers thus have joined the ranks of speculators 
and opponents to the Government. One part of the unemployed 
who are not sufficiently intelligent to become speculators remain 
unemployed because the Government is distributing unemploy- 
ment relief. They are supporters of the Government, of course, 
hut as time goes by they become so heavy a burden to the Govern- 
ment as to become a factor which alone is able to put down any 
government. And then, lastly, that minutely small group, which 
still is working, is working with such intensity that the whole 
production is becoming altogether disrupted and sooner or later 
will reach complete bankruptcy. And, finally, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has been compelled to deprive the entire social produc- 
tion in Russia of its foundations, because it has made a treaty 
with Germany whereby it returns to Germany and to the Ger- 
mans all private property and grants the Germans the right to 
conduct industries on the basis of private ownership. 

The whole propertied class belongs to the opponents of the 
Government, including the petty bourgeoisie, the craftsmen, the 
small merchants, and profiteers. The whole intellectual class and 
a great part of the workers are also opposing the Government. 
In comparison with the entire population only a small minority 
supports the Government, and, what is worse, to the supporters 
of the Government are rallying all the hooligans, robbers, and 
others, to whom this period of confusion promises a good chance 
of individual action. 

Tokoi believes that the outcome of the present terror 
will either be a “ frightful reaction or contra-terror ” 
which will lead to new revolutionary uprisings, or else a 
union of ali democratic forces, supported economically 
by the Allies. He ends his letter with the statement: 
“ Hunger, brigandage, arrests, and murders are such 


every-day events that nobody pays any attention to them.” 















dum in the presence of Alice? It went some- 

thing like this: “ Contrariwise,” continued 
Tweedledee, “if it was so, it might be so; and if it were 
so, it would be; but as it isn’t, it ain’t. That’s logic.” 

Now when a child I always wondered just what 
Tweedledee meant by his profound observation. It was 
only recently that I discovered his meaning. I am sure 
that in his absentmindedness he was thinking not of 
Alice or Tweedledum but of our system of electing rep- 
resentatives. Perhaps he had in mind that old exclama- 
tion, Vox populi, vox Det, or perhaps the Jeffersonian 
principle of “governments deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” At any rate his artic- 
ulation was perfect and his logic supreme when he said, 
“ But as it isn’t, it ain’t.” 

If Alice had slipped through the looking-glass into the 
inner circles of the political sphere she would have ex- 
pressed surprise. One of her first questions would have 
been, “Do the people really think they govern them- 
selves?’’ And the King or the Queeh or even the Walfus 
would have to admit, ““ No, dear, this is the Land of 
Make-Believe, only here the people do the believing and 
the politicians do the making.” 

There is no one today who will not admit that under 
modern conditions a pure democracy is impossible. 
Since the growth of our nation beyond the provincialism 
of the village and town, there has come the realization 
that the best that we can attain in civic control is a 
government highly representative of its component units. 
Our aim in the institution and amendment of our ma- 
chinery of government has been to reach that degree of 
popular rule most closely approaching a pure democracy, 
where the citizen himself is the prime and ultimate par- 
ticipator in the operation of his government. This in 
itself was and is no mean ideal, for in such a government 
the mass-coefficients of honesty, efficiency, broadness of 
vision and temperamental stability would determine the 
nature and working of the governmental regime. If we 
could accomplish this, that is, attain a highly representa- 
tive form of government, the task would lie, not so 
much in perfecting the tools of government, but in edu- 
cating the people to use those instruments better. The 
work under a truly representative government would be- 
come intensive and subjective rather than extensive and 
objective. It would consist for the most part’in raising 
mass-ideals so that the instrument already complete and 
adequate would register a constantly rising mean of civic 
responsibility. 

To say that we have as yet attained that degree of per- 
fection, or even to infer that we now have representative 
government would be to indulge in pleasantries or as 
the French have it dorer la pilule. It may be true that 


bD O you remember Tweedledee’s reply to Tweedle- 
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modo et forma our Government is representative, but 
if one scratches below the surface he will find ore of a 
different nature. A cursory examination of the facts 
will show while theoretically we have a democracy, 
actually we have a modified oligarchy. 

Formerly our officials were elected under what is 
known as the convention system. In those palmy days 
there was issued a “ call,” whereupon some two or three 
thousand “ delegates ” met at a designated place. These 
conventions never varied. Some flags and bunting, a 
brass band, a leather-lunged orator or two, a few cheer- 
leaders—these were the externals. At the proper mo- 
ment a prearranged demonstration broke forth as some 
mouth-piece placed in nomination the men who were 
to run for office. Were these candidates the choice of 
the delegates, some 2,000 in number? Were they the 
choice of the great mass of the people? Behind the 
scenes in every convention and dominating it absolutely 
was the boss whose word was law and whose rule was 
iron. He made governors, judges, senators, and he broke 
them, over night. Autocracy never knew the absolutism 
of some of the bosses who have held sway in the history 
of our commonwealth. The story of Governor Hill is 
a case in point. After he became a boss, he desired to 
be Governor of New York: He had his wish gratified. 
About a year before his term expired, one of the United 
States Senators from New York died. Hill told the leg- 
islature that he desired to be the Senator from New 
York. They obeyed him without question. Then when 
he was appointed to the United States Senate he refused 
to resign as Governor and so for a year he held two 
offices and during that time the great State of New York 
had only one Seriator at Washington. 

Hill’s case is only a single example of the older days 
of boss rule when the “ peepul ”’ carried kerosene torches 
in great parades and thus showed that they really did 
participate actively in this great representative democ- 
racy! Fronti nulla fides. However, in time, and not 
long ago, it was felt that the “ convention system ” limped 
badly, that it was not truly representative, that the people 
had no voice in the actual choice of candidates. Under 
Governor Hughes there was evolved and put into opera- 
tion a new plan which is popularly known as the direct 
primary. Under it any man obtaining a certain number 
of endorsements of his petition might stand for office. 
By these means the people were to decide who should 
or should not stand for office, and the sway of the boss 
was to be broken forever. 

In theory the direct primary makes an ideal instru- 
ment for the selection of our public officials. But here 
again we must keep in mind the canny observation of 
Tweedledee. In practice we have to face the facts as 
they are. Today no man runs for office because the 
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people want him. He becomes a condidate simply and 
solely because he has the permission of the small but 
powerful group within his party which controls its ma- 
chinery. 

Upon examination the whole situation resolves itself 
into one of arithmetic. Each party by law is composed 
of various units. The.State is divided into 150 assembly 
districts. Each assembly district has a further division 
into election districts, which comprise about four or five 
hundred voters. For each election district there is ap- 
pointed by each of the big parties a captain who holds 
office throughout the whole year and who is actively en- 
gaged in his district during that time. The law also 
allows for the erection of a county committee. This 
county committee, which is formed on the lines of the 
assembly districts, is composed of voters whose numbers 
are based upon the vote cast for the respective candi- 
dates for Goveinor in the preceding election. They 
average about fifteen to an election district with about 
thirty election districts to the assembly district. In addi- 
tion to these men the election-district captains have the 
naming also of the people who will serve with pay as 
election officials at the various polling places. These 
amount to about four for each election district. Thus 
there are built up under each captain from fourteen to 
eighteen active workers in the party. These are called 
“ organization” men because they follow implicitly the 
dictates of those in control of the party’s organization. 
They are generally petty office-holders who retain their 
places at the wish of the district leader. Now let us 
apply the arithmetic. Each election district has from 
fourteen to eighteen organization-workers. Each assem- 
bly district averages thirty election districts. Multiply 
these numbers and you will find that in each of the 150 
assembly districts there are about 234 active members 
of the organization. Multiply this by 150 assembly dis- 
tricts, the number in New York State, and the total of 
party organization-workers exceeds 35,100. 

Thus it can be seen from a mere glance that the party 
has over 35,000 active workers always at its command 
to do the bidding of the men in control of the party. 
It can be readily seen that a man who attempts to gain 
office without the consent of the leaders of the party is 
handicapped to this extent and finds it almost impossible 
to place his name on any political ticket. Before he even 
starts he faces a compact organization of thousands of 
workers whose interests are affected by political changes, 
who are politicians by profession and who consequently 
work industriously throughout the year at their trade. 
They can exist only as long as they are successful and 
they naturally expend every energy to win. 

When it comes to a struggle between the organization 
and an outside and unwelcome candidate, the result is 
the same as that which comes from a conflict between 
a well-organized army and a rabble. For this reason 
few men attempt to oppose the organization. The result 
is that the party leaders, and at times they are in no way 
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deserving of this appellation, control absolutely the poli- 
cies of the party and the men in it. Thus it happens that 
a man with ability to serve the people of his country, yet 
lacking the favor of the various bosses, finds the road 
closed to him. 

In many cases, it may be pointed out, there have been 
splendid public officials, for the party leaders do not al- 
ways deny the opportunity to deserving men of holding 
public office. As in every field of human endeavor there 
are found elements of good and evil, so too in the political 
world. But while it must be admitted that a large num- 
ber of leaders have the interests of the people at heart, 
the greater percentage have not been faithful to the trust 
they have arrogated to themselves. Our political history 
shows the names of many illustrious public officials, but 
upon examination you will discover that they carved out 
their commendable careers not with the aid of their re- 
spective party leaders but in spite of them. 

In many instances the selection of these men, as in 
the case of Roosevelt, Hughes and Wilson, was due to 
the fact that the leaders were intimidated by the great 
popularity or personality of the individual and nominated 
him because they feared to do otherwise. Roosevelt 
would never have been President of the United States 
had Platt and the.other party leaders of those times 
willed it. Again in 1912, in order to get the nomination 
for the presidency, Roosevelt had to wreck the Repub- 
lican party, a struggle that insured the election of Wil- 
son. Another striking example of the man proving big- 
ger than his party’s leaders was exemplified in the Balti- 
more convention that nominated Wilson. The New 
Jersey Governor was not wanted by the party bosses 
and it took whole days of terrific battle, forty-six bal- 
lots in all, to compel his selection. 

But these instances are rare. In the majority of cases 
the men named by the leaders are of mediocre ability, 
subservient in nature and lacking in the traits of leader- 
ship so necessary for success. They are named because 
they can be controlled, or else because they have acquired 
the reins of party leadership and are therefore bosses 
themselves. 

To put into operation the vast machinery that now 
registers approval or disapproval of some leader’s selec- 
tion a vast amount of money and time is expended. A 
candidate now begins his campaign in June and works 
feverishly until November. By the time he has become 
settled in office he finds it necessary to leave everything 
else aside for the task of running again. In New York 
City alone we pay out $1,800,000 every year for our 
elections.e Yet on primary day when the people at large 
have an opportunity of deposing the political overlords 
not more than ten per cent of the voters take the trouble 
to go to the polls. As a result of this circle of causation 
and effect—the people not voting because they realize 
the difficulty of overthrowing the choice of the leaders 
and the subsequent increase in the leaders’ powers be- 
cause the people do not vote—we have erected a strong, 

















reigning oligarchy and cloaked it in the garments of de- 
mocracy. Well might any political boss exclaim : Populus 
vult decipi, ergo decipiatur. 

When the people really desire a truly democratic gov- 
ernment they will attain it. But in life we all like to 
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idealize: we like to make believe, we like to think what 
we could be even if we are not. And after all politics 
are so very human. Remember too the words of 
Tweedledee: “If it was so, it might be so, if it were so, 
it would be; but as it isn’t, it ain’t. That’s logic.” 


A Democratic or a Prussian Peace ? 


Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


Kaiser Wilhelm and his military satraps decided 

to engulf Europe in war, my sympathies have 
been with the cause of the Allies. The supreme issue of 
the conflict has never for a moment been hidden from 
those who were able to see without prejudice. It is 
whether governments are to be conducted according to 
the principles of reason and democracy, or upon the basis 
of force and autocracy. The political and military 
oligarchy of the German Empire has from the beginning 
and consistently rejected effective international arbitra- 
tion, accepted the doctrine that the sphere of politics is 
outside the domain of the moral law, and acted upon the 
assumption that the German State is privileged to extend 
its power and its territory by any and every means. 
Obviously, the cause not merely of democracy but of 
Christian civilization requires that this political doctrine 
and system be utterly crushed and discredited. 

This immoral theory of the State, this philosophy of 
force, which has come to be identified and stigmatized as 
Prussianism, is neither essentially modern nor wholly 
confined to the land of Hegel, Treitschke and Bernhardi. 
More than 2,000 years ago it dominated the councils of 
the Roman Empire, and it has played a considerable role 
in the imperialistic policies of more than one European 
nation in the nineteenth century. In a form considerably 
mutilated, it is even now cherished by a very prominent 
group of public men in the United States of America. 
Their essential Prussianism is disclosed, or at least 
adumbrated, in their recent utterances concerning an 
armistice and the final terms of peace. 

Perhaps the nature, operations and implications of this 
diluted Prussianism can be most concretely and strikingly 
shown by contrasting it with the principles laid down and 
the eourse followed by President Wilson. In the address 
in which he requested Congress to declare a state of war 
with Germany, the President described our attitude 
toward the German people as one of “sympathy and 
friendship,” and our paramount desire as “ the early 
reestablishment of intimate relations of mutual advan- 
tage.” The distinction which he then drew between the 
Government and the people of Germany, President 
Wilson has ever since consistently striven to make effec- 
tive and to widen. In the closing paragraph of his reply 
to the peace note of Pope Benedict, in various domestic 
pronouncements, in season and out of season, he has 
endeavored to “drive a wedge” between rulers and 
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people. The successive events in the process which he 
has hoped to set in motion through this policy seem to 
be somewhat as follows: Refusal by the German people 
to carry further a war of aggression for which they were 
not originally responsible, and repudiation of their mili- 
tary oligarchy; concentration of their anger and resent- 
ment upon their discredited rulers rather than upon the 
just though rigorous terms of peace dictated by the 
Allies; a change in their viewpoint which would lead 
them to endeavor to prove themselves worthy of associa- 
tion on a basis of something like equality with the honor- 
loving and liberty-loving peoples of the world; 
acceptance by them of a league of nations as something 
feasible and impartial, and not as a combination of their 
enemies to discriminate against them and keep them in a 
position of permanent inferiority. 

When we recall the tenacity with which the President 
has clung to this theory and policy, we readily understand 
his course during the recent exchange of communications 
with the German Government. The extremists in the 
United States, as well as in England and France, hoped 
that he would peremptorily, and even brutally, decline to 
enter any formal discussion, or to consider any proposal 
except “ unconditional surrender.” A reply of this sort 
would probably have united German rulers and people in 
an angry and formidable determination to continue the 
war to the bitter end, and to make it as destructive and 
atrocious as possible. When they were finally vanquished, 
they would continue for a considerable period to concen- 
trate their hatred and resentment upon their conquerors. 

Instead of provoking this unnecessary and detestable 
reaction, the President answered the first note in courte- 
ous language, and gave the same sort of consideration to 
the two subsequent notes of October 12 and 20. Asa 
consequence, the present German Government stands 
committed to certain important reforms in the political 
system. However, these changes have not yet been made 
certain or permanent, nor are they sufficient to rid the 
German Constitution of all the elements of autocracy. 
Should the German people fulfil the conditions laid down 
in the closing paragraphs of the President’s note of 
October 23, the process of democratization would be 
complete. In that event the terms of peace could be 
imposed upon a people at least reluctantly acquiescent, 
and irrevocably embittered against their overthrown 
oligarchy. The advantages of such a situation from the 
viewpoint of a healing and enduring peace, and for the 
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cause of Christian charity are too obvious to require 
elaboration. 

It would, moreover, present one or two immediate 
benefits. If the German people democratize their Govern- 
ment they will also undoubtedly accept whatever condi- 
tions of armistice are imposed by the Allies. This would 
mean an early cessation of all the wastes, horrors, and 
sufferings of war, the saving of thousands upon thou- 
sands of human lives, the health and bodily integrity of 
still more numerous thousands, and the insurance of 
Belgium and France against further devastation. Surely 
these objects are deserving of some consideration in any 
discussion of steps toward peace. Yet they do not seem 
to have a feather’s weight with those truculent shouters 
who recklessly and blithesomely demand a “ fight to a 
finish.” 

Again, the success of the President’s policy would 
probably involve the establishment of a fairly stable 
Government in Germany before the home-coming of the 
German soldiers. On the other hand, if the military and 
imperial despotism is not overturned until the army is 
forced back and overwhelmingly defeated upon its own 
soil, the disillusioned and desperate troops will undoubt- 
edly do their utmost to start a bloody revolution. As a 
method of punishing the German nation for its manifold 
crimes of the last four years, this outcome would no 
doubt commend itself to those cultivated barbarians 
among us who demand the inexorable application of the 
maxim, “an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” It 
might, however, not be quite so attractive or reassuring 
to the other nations of Europe. They probably do not 
care to see the experiment of Bolshevism duplicated, 
even in Germany. It is too liable to become contagious. 

Suppose, however, that the German people fail to over- 
throw their autocracy, and that the present Government 
decides to reject the conditions of armistice. Then, of 
course, the war must continue until the military forces 
are completely and hopelessly beaten. Even so, no harm 
will have come to the cause of the Allies through the 
President’s attempt to detach the German people from 
their Government. Something will have been gained for 
the cause of enduring peace; for the German people, 
including the defeated and demobilized troops, will then 
place the blame for the futile prolongation of the war 
upon their autocratic and military masters, and will be 
more disposed to give their adhesion to a league of 
nations than if the President had brusquely refused from 
the outset to consider the proposals for an armistice. 

Whatever may be the fate of the President’s policy, its 
conception and aim are not merely lofty and statesman- 
like, but in accord with the fundamental principles of 
Christian charity. Better far to have cherished them and 
failed than to have declined to the ignoble level of the 
exponents of the philosophy of force. 

Before this article appears in print, the German Gov- 
ernment will probably have given its answer to the 
conditions of armistice: proposed by the Allies. If the 


reply is unfavorable the extremists among us will become 
more vociferous and bloodthirsty than ever. If it is not 
unfavorable they will be momentarily stunned and dis- 
appointed, but neither converted nor silenced. They will 
still endeavor to have their doctrines written into the 
final peace terms, and embodied not only in the agencies 
established to carry out the conditions of the settlement, 
but in the subsequent military policy of the United States. 
Therefore, it seems worth while to examine in one or 
two following articles the nature and the menace of the 
theories and proposals which go to make up this phil- 
osophy of force, this pale imitation of Prussianism. 


The Censorship of Movies 


Epwarp F. GArescHe, S.J. 


URSUING our discussion of the problem of the 

movies we may safely assert that on the pre- 
ventive side a remedy for the evil of objectfon- 
able moving-pictures is to be found in well-conducted 
censorship. The experience of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, the State of Ohio, the City of Chicago, and other 
places have shown this to the satisfaction of any reason- 
able investigator. It may be interesting briefly to re- 
count the progress of the movement in Pennsylvania, and 
the experience of the censors there. 

In the year 1911 State Senator McNichol, who was the 
father of a very large family and whose parental con- 
science was troubled at the thought of his children’s 
attendance at the uncensored exhibitions of the movies, 
drew up and presented a bill that both provided for a 
censor and assistant censor who were to pass upon all 
the films before they could be exhibited in the State of 
Pennsylvania and also gave these censors authority to 
reject the films deemed unworthy of exhibition. Unfor- 
tunately no appropriation was made to defray the ex- 
penses of carrying this bill into action, and so the 
measure was ineffective. In 1913 the matter was again 
brought up in the State legislature and this time an ap- 
propriation of $10,000 was made to carry out the pro- 
visions of the bill. Three censors were then appointed 
by the Governor, two of whom, Mrs. Niver and Dr. Ober- 
holtzer, are still serving. In April, 1914, the first film 
was censored by this committee. In 1915 the act was 
revised and an appropriation of $60,000 was made for 
the ensuing two years. This increased appropriation and 
the fees that come from the companies who present films 
for approval have enabled the board to equip an ex- 
cellent projection-room, maintain a staff of inspectors 
and censors, and very efficiently carry on its work. 
During these three years the board and its assistants 
have examined about 2,000 reels a month of new mov- 
ing-pictures. 

To give some idea of the magnitude of their task one 
may record that the first year 21,000,000 feet of film were 
presented for approval, the second year 17,000,000 feet, 
and the third year about 15,000,000 feet came before the 
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board. The members of the board are well equipped for 
their work. They like to describe themselves as ordinary, 
every-day people, without fads to promote, and with no 
undue prejudices to bias them. Mrs. Niver is the widow 
of a newspaper man of Pittsburgh and does her work 
with an eye to protecting innocent children whom she 
wishes to be as carefully safeguarded as were her own. 
Dr. Oberholtzer, the secretary of the board, is a news- 
paper man, dramatic critic, organizer of pageants and a 
well-known historian; while Mr. Shattuck, the third 
member of the board, is an attorney of large practice in 
Philadelphia. 

These censors express themselves as amazed and dis- 
gusted at the base way the manufacturers are corrupting 
popular taste and destroying healthy drama and art 
by putting before the people cheap, vulgar and degrad- 
ing entertainment. Dr. Oberholtzer in particular, whose 
experience with the drama is very extensive, declares that 
he is astounded by the conditions he sees. The flood of 
crude vulgarity depicted on the screen astonished even 
more than it disgusted him. He was appalled to see that 
the influence of the movies is actually toward the de- 
struction of popular taste, the killing of the legitimate 
stage, and the implanting in the minds of the people of 
a craving for sensationalism, cheapness and degradation. 
He sums up in this way the result of three years’ careful 
observation : 

Seventy-five per cent of all the films which are now 
being made and shown have to deal with some topic 
connected with crime or villainy of one sort or another. 
Twenty per cent of the films are what is called “ slap- 
stick comedy,” rough and vulgar burlesque, without any 
elevating note, and sometimes with very little reasonable 
entertainment. Five per cent of all the films that have 
come under observation are educational. Of course, not 
all the seventy-five per cent which deal with crime are 
objectionable, because such themes, though sensational 
in themselves, may be turned to instructive or at least 
entertaining ends. But a great part of them are abso- 
lutely degrading in their influence on the spectators, es- 
pecially on the immature. “ The worst of the crime pic- 
tures,” says the Doctor, “is the serial. It is merely the 
old-time dime novel translated into pictures. It goes on 
from incident to episode for weeks and months, each 
instalment trying to outdo the last in excitement and 
sensationalism, and every boy in the neighborhood howls 
with delight when he sees the announcement that the 
next episode will be exhibited in the local theater.” 

All the objections which were urged against the dime 
novel, intensified by the vividness of the screen, hold 
against the serial picture. The ordinary five-reel 
feature, on the other hand, is the old-time slushy, senti- 
mental novel reduced to pictures, and it does its own 
harm, giving unreal views of life, fostering cheap senti- 
ment and false ideals. It is open to pretty much,the same 
objections that were urged of old against the cheap novel, 
which is its prototype. 
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Perhaps most deplorable of all is the moral teaching 
of the movies. Those who have observed the output 
of the films during the last few years can scarcely find 
words strong enough to condemn the atrocious license 
taken by irresponsible directors of moving-pictures to 
portray the most harmful and unspeakable themes. A 
glance at the weekly report of the Pennsylvania Board, 
for example, will suffice to convince anyone of the need 
for supervision in this regard. This evil cries for a 
remedy and it is on the consciences of our pastors, 
mothers and fathers and of all decent people to see to 
it that the situation is radically remedied. 

It is rather a sad comment on the progress of the 
movie business that the members of the Board of Cen- 
sors declare there is a noticeable depreciation of late in 
the quality and morality of the output of the film manu- 
facturers. Some companies which before made it their 
boast that all their productions were elevating and clean, 
have, they declare, now come to the level of the worst 
Says Dr. Oberholtzer: 


I have been theorizing of late, and endeavoring to find the 
The best explanation I can offer 


producers. 


reason of this deterioration. 
is this: When a person talks in a moderate tone his audience 
after a while grows tired, and he has to speak louder to attract 
Finally, when loud talking will not hold his auditors’ 
The movies are now screaming 
to hold the interest of the public. They have ranged over the 
entire world, used device to hold interest and attract 
attention, put on the film every plot and scene that the imagina- 
tion of the scenario-writer could conceive, photographed the 
whole surface of the earth in the movies, and now they are 
employing subjects and topics so sensational that they hope by 
these screaming posters and howling plots to keep the theaters 
filled and to refresh the interest of the public, on whom the 
old topics of the film have begun to pall. 


attention. 
attention, he begins to scream. 


every 


Obviously it is high time that some definite and general 
action were taken to control this evil so frankly exer- 
cised for profit, so dreadfully corrupting, and so wide- 
spread in its influence, particularly on the young. 

The method of the censorship board in Pennsylvania 
is quite simple and practical. Any moving-picture firm 
which wishes to exhibit a film within the State must 
present it for inspection and approval. Then it is shown 
in the projection room and viewed by the censors or their 
deputies, and if it is found unobjectionable according to 
the standards of the board it is given a permit which 
allows it to be exhibited throughout the State. If it is 
found so objectionable as not to be susceptible of correc- 
tion it is rejected entirely and cannot be exhibited in 
Pennsylvania. If certain parts are found objectionable, 
they are excised; these “cut-outs,” as they are called, 
are indicated and the elimination must be made before 
the picture can be shown. Every week a complete list 
of the films which have been rejected and those in which 
cut-outs have been ordered is published by the board of 
censors. This list contains first of all the films rejected 
entirely, together with the reason for the rejection; sec- 
ondly, a list of the cut-outs ordered in the films in which 
eliminations were found necessary. Those who are 
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directly interested and actively in the control of moving- 
pictures and who can, therefore, make practical use of 
the list may obtain this weekly report by writing to the 
Pennsylvania Board of Censors, 1025 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. In a succeeding article we shall have 


something to say of the results and experiences of other 
boards of censorship, and of the part that Catholics may 
be expected to play in the progress of the movement for 
censorship and in the development of the moving-pic- 
tures as an influence for good. 


Do We Want ‘*Prussianized’’ Schools ? 


Pau L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


introduced into the Senate a bill “to create a 
Department of Education.” The bill was read 
twice, and referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, of which the Honorable Hoke Smith of Georgia 
is chairman. There it now rests, and there it should con- 
tinue to rest. The direction of public education in this 
country is not the prerogative of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to which this bill proposes to transfer it, but of the 
respective States. “ There is no minister of education ” 
wrote Lord Bryce in his “ American Commonwealth,” 
“ because that department of business belongs to the sev- 
eral States.’ Education, as St. George Tucker of Vir- 
ginia has pointed out in his 1912 Yale lectures, “is a 
domestic duty,” and the framers of the Constitution acted 
wisely “in leaving this domestic duty in the hands of 
the government which is closest to those whom it affects.” 
This has been the accepted fact since the adoption of 
the Constitution. The schools of the several States are 
not, and have never been, subjected to the domination, 
direct or indirect, of the Federal Government, or, to use 
John Fiske’s happy phrase, of “ prefects sent from Wash- 
ington.” The problem is their own, and as a “ people by 
the grace of God, free and independent,” to quote New 
York’s description of her citizens, they have been en- 
couraged to solve it by themselves. Every free com- 
munity must work out its salvation, and assure its right 
to self-government, not by throwing its burdens upon an- 
other, but by assuming them. The States, in their own 
sphere, exercise a sovereignty as genuine as the sover- 
eignty of the Federal Government, and upon the preser- 
vation of the sovereignty of each, depends the peaceful 
continuance of our republican form of government. But 
if the respective States are to be adjudged by the Federal 
Government unable to conduct properly their educational 
affairs, the nice balance of power is at once disturbed. 
The precedent allowed, the same judgment may easily at 
some future time be passed upon the State’s conduct of 
its other internal affairs, so that by slow degrees and in- 
vidious unconstitutional subterfuge, the sovereignty of 
the States will be lodged in a government once Federal, 
now autocratic. 

But we are not prepared, either at this time, or in 
the reconstruction period following the war, to take our 
educational program from Washington. That abject sub- 
mission would be too close an imitation of Prussia, where 
a militaristic Government made the schools as definite 


Oy October 10, Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia, 


a support of autocracy as Krupp’s munition factories. 
Bismarck knew well that school programs formulated in 
Berlin would inevitably, if slowly, subject education to 
the complete domination of the State, and a State built on 
the philosophy dear to Bismarck, that anything was right 
which the State could enforce. In its measure, educa- 
tion like religion, goes straight to the heart of the child, 
and forms him. The most excellent way, therefore, of 


raising up a race of servile creatures, mere puppets of 


the State, is reached by making the schools a cog in the 
political machine. The unhappy result will not be reached 
at once, but it will come in the end, and quite as surely 
in a republic which has rashly overstepped its powers, as 
in militaristic Prussia. The Smith bill, it is true, does 
not contemplate the immediate subjection of the schools 
to the Federal Government, but it does most ingeniously 
provide for the final accomplishment of this end. The 
means adopted takes the form of a subsidy to be granted 
to the public schools, to be used not as the local au- 
thorities may deem needful and proper, but in compliance 
with orders sent from Washington. 

The machinery of the proposed Department is vast and 
complicated. The head of the Department is the Secre- 
tary of Education, a cabinet officer, appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. His salary is $12,000, and he is to have three 
Assistant Secretaries, also appointed by the President, at 
a salary of $10,000. The personnel of the Department 
will include 

Such chiefs of bureaus, branches or divisions, and such educa- 
tional attachés to American embassies in foreign countries and 
such clerks, clerical assistants, auditors, inspectors and special 
agents or representatives as may from time to time be provided 
for by Congress. 


Wide power is further conferred in the clause which 
authorizes “ the appointment of such commissions as the 
Secretary of Education may deem necessary,” of “ educa- 
tional attachés to foreign embassies, and such investiga- 
tors and representatives, as may be needed.” For the 
annual support of the Department, an appropriation of 
$500,000 is to be made, with an annual appropriation of 
$100,000,000 “to cooperate with the States in the pro- 
motion of education.” Further, “all provisions of Con- 
gress for cooperating with the States in the promotion of 
education, unless otherwise provided by law, shall be 
supervised through and by this Department.” The De- 
partment’s “specific duty” is “to cooperate with the 
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States in the development of public educational facilities ” 
and to this end 

The President of the United States is hereby empowered in 
his discretion to transfer to the Department of Education such 
offices, bureaus, divisions, boards, or branches of the Govern- 
ment connected with or attached to any of the executive depart- 
ments, or organized independently of any department, devoted 
to educational matters which concern the United States as a 
whole, or the educational system of any State or States of the 
Union, which in his judgment should be controlled by, or the 
functions of which should be exercised by, the Department of 
Education. 

More in detail, the Government wishes “to cooperate 
with the States ” in the abolition of illiteracy, the Ameri- 
canization of immigrants, the equalization of educational 
opportunities, the promotion of physical and health edu- 
cation and recreation, the preparation of teachers for the 
public schools, and “ such other fields as come within the 
provisions of this act, or as may come within the pro- 
visions of other acts of Congress relating to the Depart- 
ment of Education.” Surely, nothing has been over- 
looked. But from all benefits of the act, religious and 
privately-owned schools and colleges are specifically ex- 
cluded, and only those “ schools entirely owned and con- 
ducted and controlled by the State or county or district, 

" or local authority ” may share in the annual appropriation 
of $100,000,000. 

Such is the Smith bill in outline. It is not denied that 
many of the purposes therein embodied are good and even 
desirable, and that at least one, the Americanization of 
the immigrant, is imperative. Further, as it stands, the 
bill is not clearly unconstitutional. Congress may, if it 
so wishes, subsidize the State school systems, it may 
create a Department of Education, with a Secretary and 
a horde of unclassified educational satraps. But is such 
action wise? However desirable the reforms aimed at in 
the bill, they should not be effected by weakening the 
Constitutional principle, that to the several States be- 
longs exclusively the supervision of public education, 
as it exists in this country. Above all is it wise to put 
into the hands of one man such absolute power as is con- 
templated in Section 20? 

The State board of education, the State superintendent 
of public instruction, or other chief State educational authority 
shall present to the Secretary of Education plans and 
regulations for carrying out the provisions of this Act in said 
State, which plans shall be approved by the said Secretary of 
Education before any allotment or apportionment of funds is 
made to said State. The plans shall specifically show 
courses of study and the standards for teacher-training prepara- 
tion to be maintained. 

In other words, no program is acceptable to Washing- 
ton unless made out at Washington, or in conformity 
with Washington’s orders. Is this plan, which submits 
not only the training of the teachers, but the courses of 
study, to the control of one man at Washington, in ac- 
cord with the traditions of this republic? If not clearly 
unconstitutional, the Smith bill is certainly a complete 
reversal of the policy of the Federal Government to- 
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wards the local schools, and the beginning of the cam- 
paign which hopes to end with the introduction of that 
monstrosity, the “ Prussianized” or, if the word grate 
less harshly, the “‘ Federalized ” system of public educa- 
tion. It is “one-man control” that we are fighting in 
this war. Rejecting that control in our scheme of world- 
politics, shall we be either wise or consistent, if we intro- 
duce it into the schools? That danger is not remote; it 
is the logical consequence of the Smith bill. The man 
who pays the piper selects the tune, and it does not re- 
quire the wisdom of a Solomon to see that the piper will 
be forced to lay aside his harmony, however excellent, 
unless his melody sits well in the ear of one single, lone 
and solitary official in Washington. If this is not Federal 
control of the public schools, it is the nearest approach 
to such domination that may be found outside the realms 
of militaristic Prussia. 


Everybody Welcome, Why Not Every- 
thing Free ? 
J. D. McCartuy 


Y instituting as their slogan, “ Everybody Wel- 

come: Everything Free,” the Knights of Colum- 
bus set themselves definitely before the public as 
an agency for distributing the benefits—call it charity, 
if you wish to use that sublime word in its true sig- 
nificance—purchased by the money contributed to the 
K. of C. War Fund by the generous Americans of all 
denominations who appreciate the fact that the work 
conducted by the Knights of Columbus belongs to the 
unique category of a labor of love, for which no pur- 
chase price can be named. Now, if newspaper reports 
are true, and today ninety per cent of them are not, the 
Knights are to be requested to establish canteens in 
France and to retail the little comforts and luxuries they 
have been giving away, at prices tallying with those 
charged by the Quartermaster’s Department. The re- 
port states that General Pershing has made the request, 
and while we await confirmation of.the rumor, for re- 
port and rumor have become synonymous in these times 
of Mars rampant, we can investigate the basis upon 
which the change from “everything free” to quarter- 
master’s prices, might be built. 

The charge has been made, we might as well admit 
it quite frankly, that the policy of everything free is 
pauperizing our men. Yet there are many of us, quite 
as patriotic as many others not of us, who would hesi- 
tate to call the gallant young men who “ won out” at St. 
Mihiel and at Chateau Thierry, paupers or spoiled boys. 
To these men the Knights of Columbus supply copious 
quantities of smokes, chocolate, hot soup, etc., entirely 
free of cost. 

Consider the financial condition of the average soldier. 
His overseas pay is very limited, when allotments, in- 
surance, and so on, are deducted. He receives his leave 
and naturally “blows” himself to elaborate food and 
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entertainment in any nearby city that has these things for 
sale. When young men have been through mankind’s 
finest imitation of hades, they emerge a little eager for 
the good things of life, and who shall deny them? The 
good things of life are only to be obtained upon a cer- 
tain tariff, which, if sedulously consulted, will be found 
to bear rather a condescending relation towards a sol- 
dier’s spending money. The soldier, then, often finds 
himself in a position where he is not able to afford the 
light little luxuries given to him by the Knights. Now 
who shall say that he be denied these luxuries until such 
time as he earns more money to pay for them? 

Take the case of our men at home. Refer to the news- 
‘papers again, and this time we are sure of the truth of 
the reports because we have witnessed the fact with our 
own eyes. (Our soldiers and sailors, in a big city, spend- 
ing their furloughs, exhaust their scanty funds, care- 
lessly, perhaps, but do we stipulate that they must con- 
sider all the risks before they plunge into an enemy bar- 
rage’ They have nowhere to lay their heads, and they 
have no money, or very, very little. Is it better for 
them to go to a cheap lodging house, where they will 
meet some of the vile specimens of humanity which our 
grotesque civilization produces? Or would you, were 
the particular soldier or sailor your own son or your own 
brother, prefer to have him accept the beneficence of the 
American people through the Knights of Columbus, who 
conduct service houses containing good, clean beds in 
good, wholesome surroundings, for these very boys? 

One case stands out in the writer’s memory. As he 
passed through the Pennsylvania station in New York 
City at an early hour of a Sunday morning he found two 
boys sleeping in the smoking room. They were sailors, 
part of the crew of a transport. He spoke to them and 
learned that they had spent the night in the station be- 
cause they had run out of funds, had only a dime each 
in their pockets, which they were saving to put in the col- 
lection plate at Mass. They could not go to the nearest 
Y. M. C. A. because, they said (I have only their word 
but I think it is quite reliable: the salvage of the dimes 
from a reckless expenditure of five or six dollars on 
personal pleasure assures me of that) the charge for a 
bed was thirty-five cents, which they could not afford. 
And they did not want to beg. But if these Catholic boys 
had seen a K. of C. service club, would they have hesi- 
tated to enjoy the hospitality to which they have a per- 
fect right? 

Moreover, the Knights are the trustees of a public fund 
raised for the benefit of the nation’s defenders. If, through 
wise and economical administration, the Knights find 
that they are able to supply the boys with beds and other 
necessities or luxuries entirely free of charge, why in 
the sacred name of charity should anybody «challenge 
their right to do so? Scout the thought that our soldiers 
and sailors are spoiled by this happy application of a 
public fund. Our soldiers and sailors may have a cogent 
reply to this ridiculous assertion when they return from 








the wars; they may even go so far as to say that we 
have been spoiled, that we have sat at home investing 
our money at four and more per cent a year after 
Uncle Samuel has dusted his knees in an attempt to get 
us to do so, while they have been facing the dangers of 
the sea and struggling through the horrors of the battle- 
field. 

If the Knights of Columbus find themselves in a posi- 
tion to continue their policy of everything free they 
should be permitted to do so on their own responsibility. 
Certainly, no good argument has been advanced against 
a continuation of this policy. A professional and ex- 
tensive reader of newspapers, I have never seen anything 
but the argument of odious comparison advanced against 
the slogan and the policy it caps. The soldiers have no 
complaint ; the Knights have no complaint. Both are ad- 
mirably satisfied with their relations. 

The soldiers are eminently worthy of everything that 
can be done for them. The Knights of. Columbus, as a 
corporate body, stand with a reputation second to none 
and superior to most. Hence it seems most peculiar that 
even a report could circulate that they are to be requested 
to pursue a policy which is diametrically opposed to the 


one they originated and the one they are maintaining, that . 


of “ everything free.” 

Perhaps something of passion may be perceived in 
these strenuous words; but it is historically regrettable 
that the complete success of a work originated and con- 
ducted by Catholics should be its own prosecution. If 
the campaign, or whatever it is, against “ everything 
free’ will but take shape in the voice of a single man, 
we may hope for a reason for the movement, if not a 
just reason, then, at least, a reason of expediency. As 
the matter stands now, with the brief and wholly un- 
satisfactory report from France before us, we Catholics 
and non-Catholics who applaud and support the Knights 
in their program, trust that General Pershing has not 
requested them to go into the canteen business. Their 
work is not charity, it is simply generous and enter- 
prising application of a public fund. If benevolent 
rivalry with other welfare agencies has resulted in a 
popular preeminence of the Catholic organization, and it 
is but necessary to visit a large cantonment or interview 
a returned veteran to gather much evidence towards this 
conclusion, there is only one epigram to cover the case, 
it calls for a revival of the unfittest. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words. 


A Battle Cry for the Allies 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The exhortation sent out by our three American Cardinals, 
one of whom has since been taken from us by death, that the 
Angelus be said “for the success of the Allies,” has quickened 
the pulse of Catholics all over the land. “If we fight like heroes 
and pray like saints soon will America overcome mere forcé by 
greater force and conquer lust of power by the nobler power 
of sacrifice and faith.” These are invigorating words! The 











spirit that inspired Archbishop Carroll of Carrollton, a name 
illustrious in American history, to write in the year 1800 that 
beautiful prayer for the safety of the President and the Govern- 
ment of the United States is alive today. It is the same spirit 
that inspired the Bishops of the early days to place this country 
of ours under the special protection of Mary Immaculate and 
to make December 8 the patronal feast of the Church in the 
United States. 

Would it not be well to organize now a sort of intensive cam- 
paign under the banner of Mary Immaculate? The wonderful 
governmental machinery of the Church makes such a campaign 
easy. Indeed it is already under way, for not only are we asked 
to say the Angelus thrice daily, but an endless chain of prayer 
is being formed throughout the country. Men, women and 
children, and surely the prayers of the little ones pierce the most 
storm-rent sky, are forming into bands, each one agreeing to 
pray at a certain hour of the day or night that the cause of 
democracy may triumph. For the world is at last beginning 
to realize that this war is not merely a war for the democracy 
of the world but through anguish and blood it is learning that 
the only safe, the only permanent democracy is the democracy 
of Christ. 

Catholics of course have always known that the Catholic 
Church is the great bulwark of authority in the world. Our 
non-Catholic fellow-citizens are now beginning to realize it. 
This war, outrageous as it was in its inception and cruel and 
inhuman as it now is in the Prussian prosecution of it, has 
already done much good. It means a great deal for a woman 
to say this, for women are one of the great peace-forces of the 
world. It may be that war will not vanish from the world until 
women are internationally organized to prevent it. The present 
war has overthrown the barriers of religious bigotry and has 
brought into high light the power and the beauty of our Catholic 
Faith and the intense loyalty of our Catholic citizens. No 
wonder the authorities at West Point and Annapolis welcome 
the lads of Catholic Faith. Having been taught respect for 
authority from their earliest years they find instant and un- 
questioning obedience almost a matter of course. 

Do we need a leader? Surely the Voice that called Joan of 
Arc is not silent in this world today. It is heard in every 
corner of our land. Wherever the Stars and Stripes gleam in 
the sky, there too the Angelus rings out an irresistible appeal 
that those Stars and Stripes may be ever triumphant. Our 
boys are going forth so gallantly to give their life blood in 
this new and most heroic crusade that they will need no urging 
to adopt Mary Immaculate as their battle cry. Forty-eight per 
cent of the army Catholic and fifty-six per cent of the navy! 
And there are many non-Catholics who are drawn nearer to 
the Church now than ever before. With death whistling in the 
very air they realize what spirituality means. They too will 
join that cry. 

We mothers are looking into the gallant eyes of our young 
sons and wondering whether they too must be in the holocaust 
and we are turning to the beloved Mcther of us all. We mothers 
know. “ Mary Immaculate, give us victory soon.” It is the cry 
in all our hearts. Victory is already gleaming in the sky. 
Surely Mary Immaculate, patron of the Church in America, 
heralds its dawn. 


Chicago. Mary ONAHAN GALLERY. 


The Need of Constructive Social Principles 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article in AMERICA by Mr. Michael Williams entitled the 
“Translation of Catholicism,” together with the observations of 
Mr. Henry Somerville in a previous article form a very timely 
topic. Thoughtful men on all sides are now seeking for a con- 
crete plan of social reconstruction after the war. If our Catholic 
social writers have not definite, detailed proposals to offer for 
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the new era of social justice to which all are looking forward, 
there is danger that social reformers will grasp at radical 
remedies that lack a sound, moral basis. 


Almost every article I have read in Catholic reviews and peri- 
odicals treating of social reconstruction after the war deals 
with nothing but generalities. The writers tell us that “the 
Church inherits the great traditions of the Middle Ages”; that 
“the Church possesses a definite social philosophy which has 
stood the test of time”; that “ the Church met and solved greater 
problems in the past and will do so today,” ete. Catholic re- 
views publish articles under a title that promises a discussion of 
one of the burning questions of the day; at once interest is 
aroused on the part of the reader who devours the articles with 
zest in the hope that at last he will learn the Church’s definite 
solution of this knotty problem. A clear and strong statement 
of the problem is then given, but almost invariably, the article 
concludes with some such words as “ We must spread abroad 
the sound principles of Catholic social policy”; or “ We must 
make known the principles contained in the Encyclicals of Leo 
XIII; they alone will give a stable foundation on which to 
rebuild our shattered society.” 

There is scarcely an attempt made to reduce these sound prin- 
ciples to action by these social writers, no attempt to translate 
from the academic into the practical. Cannot these principles be 
translated into everyday practice for the benefit of the average 
man in the shop or factory, who is asked daily by his non- 
Catholic fellow-workers what remedy the Church proposes for 
the many social evils? Is it possible that we lack Catholic 
social writers who have initiative and originality in applying 
abstract principles, men who have the courage of their convic- 
tions, who are not afraid to attempt pioneer work in the way 
of specific, concrete proposals, and who do not fear so-called 
conservative criticism? 

This same spirit of “playing it safe” may also be seen in 
many of the book-reviews in Catholic periodicals. Many Catholic 
approach the works of non-Catholic social 
writers, who are as eager and as sincere to find right solutions 
to our many and varied social problems as we are, in a very 
unsympathetic frame of mind. After giving the*contents of the 
book, these reviewers, instead of calling attention to the good 
points that could be of help to Catholic social workers, content 
themselves with more or less colorless criticism, and close their 
remarks with vague, indefinite statements that the book con- 
tains several unsound and unethical proposals. They seldom give 
even a hint to the average reader that would enable him to dis- 
cuss the book intelligently with non-Catholics. In other words 
these reviews are of little practical value to the average reader 
who has neither the time to read nor, perhaps, the money to 
buy the book; and, what is more often the case, has not the 
necessary learning to give a just criticism of the book. 


book-reviewers 


As regards definite proposals for the new social order we 
hope for after the war, is it sufficient merely to enumerate the 
principles the Church proposes? These principles existed and 
were known before the war; the same men who owned and 
controlled industry then are now even more strongly entrenched 
in their positions, owing to their enormous war profits. What 
assurance have we that these men will be converted to Christian 
principles, that they will be more human in their dealings with 
their employees, or that at the cost of great financial loss they 
will apply sound Christian principles to their method of carrying 
on industry? It seems as though some efficient machinery is 
needed to enforce the application of these principles. Why do 
not our Catholic social writers offer constructive criticism along 
this line? Why must they spend their whole time pointing out 
the “ethical unsoundness” of their less enlightened co-workers. 
in social reconstruction? 


Baltimore, Md. JouHn Burke. 
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Constitutional Free Speech 


ROM time to time, it is well to reach for your 
BK copy of the Constitution of the United States, 

and after blowing away the dust, to take a lock 
at it. The majority of its provisions seem strikingly 
applicable to the needs of the times, while its underlying 
philosophy and plain purport appear to be precisely what 
is required to make the world safe for democracy. It 
indicates, for instance, that this Government of ours is a 
government by laws, not by men, much less by petty 
officials. It has no place for a monarch, benevolent or 
tyrannical. By constitutional writ, it is a “ free Govern- 
ment,” and that free Government, as has been explained 
from many a judicial bench, consists of three depart- 
ments, each with distinct and independent powers, in- 
tended to operate as a salutary check upon the powers of 
the other two coordinate branches. The legislature 
makes the laws, the executive watches over their en- 
forcement, the judiciary construes and applies them. 
“Each department is confined to its own functions,” it 
has been said, “and can neither encroach upon, nor be 
made subordinate to, those of another without violating 
the fundamental principle of a republican form of gov- 
ernment.” 

It would seem, therefore, that the powers of Congress 
are both independent of the executive and judiciary, yet 
coordinate with them, and undoubtedly vast. But they 
are not enlarged in time of war. That emergency sim- 
ply brings into play many which would be as out of 
place in time of peace, as a depth-bomb on top of the 
Woolworth tower, and at no time are these without 
definite limits. Congress may not, for instance, pass any 
law “ abridging the freedom of speech, and of the press.” 
This restriction does not, it is true, bind the respective 
States, but every State has reproduced it verbally or in 
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substance in its own Constitution or Bill of Rights. 
Hence it is clear that since neither the Federal Govern- 
ment nor the respective States may lawfully abridge the 
freedom of the press, such power exists nowhere in this 
republic. 

This conclusion, however, is both hasty and erroneous. 
Mr. B. M. Baruch, Chairman of the War Industries 
Board, lays claim to a power denied both the Federal 
Government and the respective States. ‘I see no dif- 
ference,” he is quoted as saying, “ between a newspaper 
and any other factory.” That is, as a keen and caustic 
critic remarks, in Mr. Baruch’s eyes, a free press and 
an establishment for the manufacture of toy-baloons are 
on a plane of equality, and an editor may claim no more 
protection in his work than a maker of pop-guns. Au- 
thorities on the Constitution will be slow to grant this 
contention. To them it will appear that in his concep- 
tion of equality, Mr. Baruch differs essentially from the 
First Amendment. Mr. Baruch’s authority to regulate 
and direct the output of factories for the period of the 
war, and even to suppress them, is well known and un- 
doubted. But whether his power over those factories 
whose product’ is a free press is equally undoubted, is 
not a question that can be left to Mr. Baruch. In fact, 
it is not even debatable, since it can not be granted that 
what the Constitution has peremptorily denied Congress, 
has been bestowed in plenary fashion upon the Chairman 
of the War Industries Board. 

As events have shown beyond cavil, Americans will 
give their blood as well as their money for the preserva- 
tion of democracy, but they have not one penny for the 
support either of petty prefects or of quasi-omnipotent 
potentates. Every American is not only willing but 
anxious, that all powers granted by the Constitution to 
the Federal Government be exercised to the full in the 
prosecution of the war, yet always in harmony with the 
letter and spirit of that instrument. “ Otherwise, it could 
be well said,” wrote Justice Davis, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, “that a country, preserved at the 
sacrifice of all the cardinal principles of liberty, is not 
worth the cost of preservation. Happily, it is not so.” 
But it may be so, assuredly will be so, if we ever forget 
that the price of liberty is eternal vigilance. 


Remember Those at Home 


STRIKING passage in Holy Writ warns us that 
A while there are some things which we must do, 

there are also other duties which must not be left 
unfulfilled. Now that the campaign for the Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan has been carried to a successful conclusion, 
the country faces a drive to supply ample funds for 
the splendid war-relief work of the various private and 
religious organizations wh‘ch have united in an appeal 
to the patriotism and charity of the American people. 
Assuredly that appeal must be answered, and gener- 
ously. Yet in helping our soldiers and sailors, daily risk- 
ing their lives for us, we must not be unmindful of the 














needy at our very gates. To succor them is a duty that 
we cannot safely put aside, under plea of duties yet 
more pressing. Both must be met, if we wish to extend 
the Kingdom of God at home, abroad, and in our own 
hearts. 

For the thousands of institutions, marked with the 
Cross of Christ, which throughout the country serve in 
countless ways the wants of suffering humanity, are 
valiantly doing a great and noble part to establish and 
strengthen democracy. Into the life of the abandoned, 
ill-treated child, they bring the sunshine of love and 
home, which, as surely as He made the fledgling for the 
nest, Our Father in Heaven intended for every little 
brother and sister of Jesus Christ. They seek out the 
destitute, remembering that, in the eyes of God, what we 
call our own is intended to minister to the wants of those 
sorely-tried men and women who have not. They in- 
struct the ignorant, counsel the doubtful, strengthen the 
wavering, restrain the wanderer; they lay the cooling 
hand of mercy upon the fevered brow, and for the solace 
of many a heart bowed down in shame and anguish, 
daily tell anew the story of her whose life was made 
sweet and beautiful, because she had learned to love Our 
Saviour. This, in faint outline and scant detail, is the 
work that our schools, hospitals, homes, retreats are do- 
ing to make, or remake, men and women for whose 
presence the little part of the world they know, will be- 
come holier and happier. 

We cannot safely allow any part of this work to be 
weakened, much less to be wholly interrupted. We 
never know what we can do until we try, how much we 
can afford to give, until we have consulted our hearts, 
and most of all, our Faith. Blessed are we if we have 
known much sorrow, for only they who know can help- 
fully sympathize, and express their sympathy through 
healing works. Nor can we forget the reward promised 
by Our Blessed Saviour for the least deed of kindness 
to the sick, the outcast, even to a little unconsidered 
child. It is done to Him, and as a Prince with the 
Heart of an Infinite Lover, He will recompense it with 
nothing less than Himself. For we are all of one house- 
hold, whose elder Brother is Jesus; whose Father is Our 
Father who is in Heaven. Do not look upon the little 
one found half dead in a cold alley-way, or the girl who 
has abandoned the paths of evil, as “nobody’s child.” 
She is yours; the quivering mouth, the dumb and 
stricken eyes, plead more eloquently than words. Love 
her, help her, even as you cherish the little ones who 
confidently look to you in every want, and in their 
innocence, gather about your knees at night. Look into 
your Catholic hearts, remember the promises of the Au- 
thor of our Faith, and while you give in overflowing 
measure to the United Drive, in His dear name who, 

above all else is Love, do not forget the sick, the needy, 
the destitute little ones at home. For their wounds call 
to us for mercy, even as the wounds of Him who for 
our transgressions was hanged upon the bitter tree, be- 
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sought for us all an infinite measure of the everlasting 
mercy, and won it. 


A War Lesson 
A HE war is still proving a sore torment to innumer- 
able people. Never a day passes that sad news 
from overseas does not tear hearts that a short 
time since were gay with the joy of life. But this sorrow 
has been so ennobled by the touch of God, that men stand 
in mute reverence, in its presence, not knowing whether 
to commiserate or congratulate the mourners. Grief for a 
hero is grief from Heaven, and blessed is he who carries 
the wound in his soul. Not so those who labor under a 
different sort of a burden, anxious, restless folk with 
whom the war has left no scar of body, no void of heart 
for a beloved soldier stark on the battlefield. They have 
been. pondering problems and, somehow or other, have 
come to a state like this one described in a recent letter 
from a correspondent of AMERICA: 

Up to three years ago I was a bit religious-minded, quite con- 
tent with a belief in spirit and a higher law than material force, 
but this war has shaken me and I am fast slipping from my 
moorings, where I was never too secure. 

Judged from a purely intellectual standpoint, these are 
vain words. The lesson of this great conflict is the very 
opposite of that just described. If the war proves any- 
thing, it establishes the existence of spirit and of a 
higher law than mere material force. What is it that 
has kept the brave Belgians and the incomparable French 
in the trenches for these four gloomy years, material 
force or spirit? Guns have flung death and destruction 
broadcast at the behest of spirit, in primary obedience to 
masterful interests and wills, surely not material forces. 
But this is but a smaller angle of the problem. A larger 
aspect is laid bare by the question: Why are the 
Allies fighting? Why did Belgium resist the German 
hordes? Why has France joyfully thrown millions of 
her noble sons into the abyss of death? Have not 2,000,- 
ooo and more young Americans left home and comfort 
and success for a strange land and hardships and a 
humble position, three things not acceptable to mere 
flesh and blood? Why all this? In vindication of justice 
and liberty, in testimony of a law of the spirit. And 
that is the great lesson of the war, the existence of a 
moral law for whose vindication men are willing to give 
all the gifts of earth and time, even life itself. 

The doubting Thomas should stop his ears, shut his 
eyes and imagine himself dying alone on the battlefield. 
When he seems to feel his life’s blood oozing from his 
supposedly mangled body, he should ask himself this 
question: Why am I here? His last conscious act 
would not be a condemnation of himself and the brave 
men dead by countless scores. He would not convert 

the field of honor into a pit of demons or base enemies. 
He would answer, “I am here in defense of spirit and 
the law of spirit, faith and hope and justice and liberty 
and all those virtues and gifts that distinguish men from 
the creatures of the jungle. 
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Keep the Classics 
OW that the emergencies of war have forced all 
the colleges of the country to devote all their 
energies exclusively to turning students into 
soldiers as rapidly as possible, the use of the classics 
has necessarily been suspended. The intensive course 
of study that has for its object the training of 
officers is chiefly, as is fitting, scientific and utilitarian, 
for thousands of new officers are needed this year 
to head our fighting men. But the war will soon 
be over now, and by this time next fall our college 
boys, let us hope, will be resuming the course of 
studies which the conflict interrupted. There is great 

danger, however, that the present experiment with a 
truncated, non-classical curriculum will tempt some of 
our educators to relegate the classics hereafter to so 
subordinate a place in schedules of studies that the mas- 
terpieces that the world’s greatest intellects have left us 
will have but scanty opportunities to prove their educa- 
tional value. That this grave peril may be shunned by 
those who draw up our after-war curriculums “a vet- 
eran assistant master” recently offered the readers of 
the London Times Educational Supplement the follow- 
ing sage counsels on the ends of real education and on the 
admirable ease with which the study of the classics assists 
in attaining them: 

There is a danger of our scrapping the classics and thrusting 
letters into a dishonored corner. We shall be told to teach the 
boy “something that will fit him for his after work.” It would 
be much truer, though incompletely true, to say that we should 
teach him “something that will fit him for his after leisure.” 
For the true end of education is to make a man happier, wiser, 
and better, more quick to understand, to enjoy, and to use all 
the manifold treasures of faith, knowledge and beauty in the 
world, to render him nobly curious, to help him to think and to 
love thinking, to make him a good Christian, a good citizen, and 
a good companion to others, and above all to himself. Education 
should open many a wide window on the world. That it must 
also fit a man for his work in life is true; but even for the 
work’s sake it is necessary that this should not be its primary 
object. It is unnecessary to repeat all the old arguments in 
favor of literary studies, it is enough to say that at least the 
study of literature is a spiritual gain, that it does open a window 
on a prospect both wide and pleasant. Let those who have a 
gift for science study it exhaustively though not exclusively. 
Let others, all others if you will, learn enough science to under- 
stand what it means, perhaps to make a hobby of some branch 
of it. But do not let us turn out crowds of boys ignorant of 
literature and at the same time incapable of even elementary 
scientific achievement, materialized by constant dwelling on 
material things and material success. Let us be efficient, but do 
not let us “lose for life’s sake all that makes life worth living.” 
There is an efficiency which every patriot should desire and 
work for, that which is the fruit of honesty, industry and knowl- 
edge. There is another kind of efficiency which every patriot 
should shun like leprosy—the concentration of every thought and 
faculty on material ends, whether of war or commerce. Against 
this the example of Germany should be an unforgettable warning. 

So intense and so widespread have been the world’s 
suffering, privation and sorrow during the past four 
years that soon a violent mental reaction is likely to set 
in such as is indicated in the familiar remark: “ After 


all, the really important thing is to be comfortable.” 
Without question, after the teachings of the Church 
and the example of the Saints, there is nothing better 
calculated to counteract the spread of this materialistic 
spirit and to foster in its stead a love for the things of 
the mind, than the restoration of the classics, next year, 
to their time-honored place of prominence in the college 
curriculum. 


Mr. Wells on Catholicism 

N his latest orgy of iconoclasm, Mr. Wells gives him- 
self the distinction of belonging to the “ school of ir- 
responsible contemporaneous teachers.” He must 
have been indulging in a wild flight of imagination when 
he styled himself a teacher: a teacher builds up, Mr. 
Wells does nothing but pull down. His characterization 
of himself, however, as “ irresponsible” is strictly ac- 
curate. An avowed herald of revolt, he refuses to be 
bound by logic, he chafes under moral obligation, he 
sweeps aside the sacred conventions of established order. 
His appeal is to what he believes to exist in every man, 
“a fierce skepticism and resentment against the laws that 
bind him.” He calls God an “ Old Experimenter,” “ the 


” 


Old Man’”’; restraints he regards as “ barbaric taboos ” ; 
Christianity he thinks is obsolete; “Catholics and 
Protestants are “old dead squabbles . . . dead as 
Druids.” Some of his admirers have inclined to the belief 
that he was moving in the way of Christianity and per- 
haps, even of Catholicism. The following passage from 
his latest work makes his position unequivocably clear: 

guzzle, booze, 





What is the Catholic conception of human life? 
call the passion of the sexes unclean and behave accordingly, 
confess, get absolution, and at it again. Is there any recognition 
in Catholicism of the duty of keeping your body fit or your 
brain active? They’re worse than the man who buried his talent 
in a clean napkin; they bury it in wheezy fat. It’s a sloven’s 
life. What have we in common with that? Always they are 
harking back to the thirteenth century, to the peasant life amidst 
dung and chickens. It’s a different species of life from ours, 
with head and feet turned backward. What is the good of ex- 
pecting the Pope, for instance, and his Church to help us in 
creating a League of Nations? 

His aim would be a world agreement to stop progress, and we 
want to release it. He wants peace in order to achieve nothing, 
and we want peace in order to do everything. What is the good 
of pretending that it is the same peace? A Catholic League of 
Nations would be a conspiracy of stagnation, another Holy 
Alliance. What real unity can come through them? Every step 
on the way to the world state and the real unification of men 
will be fought by these stagnant men and priests. Why blind 
ourselves to that? Progress is a religion in itself. Work and 
learning are our creed. We cannot make terms with any other 
creed. The priest has got his God, and we seek our God for 
ever. The priest is finished and completed and self-satisfied, and 
we are beginning. 





we 

This passage will be remembered by Catholics, not for 
its indecency and its crude, shameless misrepresentation, 
but because it records Mr. Wells’ views without disguise. 
The less Catholics have to do with such an author, the 
better. 
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That Wicked Pope 

J HE Pope is wickedly wrong again, but this time 

it is a dead Pope who has done the wretched 

turn, the saintly Pius X of blessed memory. 
And, of course, it was the most natural thing in the world 
for a correspondent to take the editor of AMERICA to 
task for the Papal sin. This work was neatly done at 
that, especially so, in view of the complaint, which was to 
the effect that Modernism, uncondemned, might have 
fastened itself on the world and forfended this conflagra- 
tion. 

But Modernism had played the first function fairly 
well, and the less said about its supposedly unfulfilled 
office, the better for those who call themselves Modern- 
ists. No one of education is so blind as not to know that 
the philosophy of the aggressors in this brutal war finds 
root and justification in the principles condemned by 
Pius X. Luther’s part in the revival of these funda- 
mental errors of Heraclitus and Protagoras is too well 
known to require further elaboration. Not so well 
known, however, is the fact that philosophers, theologians 
and poets, who have been the gods and demi-gods of the 
classroom for half a century or more, are accountable 
for the perfection of a system which has deluged the 
world in blood. Kant popularized a philosophy of emo- 
tion which, despite protests to the contrary, left man a 
sorry agnostic, powerless to obtain any really rational 
knowledge either of material or spiritual objects. Emo- 
tions came into their own with a vengeance.  Ritschl 
and Schleiermacher were not slow to Kantianize 
theology, while it was left to Goethe to turn literature 
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into a glorification of the wretched error. Gefihl ist alles 
became a standard of truth and literary excellence ; emo- 
tions overtopped intellect. That were bad enough in the 
sphere of speculative philosophy and literature, but had 
the evil stopped there, hope would have lived on. But 
such was not to be the case. Nietzsche carried this 
philosophy into the realm of ethics and by it evolved, in 
“ Zarathustra,” the beastly superman from which in turn 
came the supernation, the aggressor in this war. Nor 
is there a far cry from the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” 
and the “ Critique of Practical Reason” to “ Zara- 
thustra” and the philosophy of the militarists. The 
descent from the higker emotions of Kant to the base 
emotions of Nietzsche was sure and quick, as is always 
the case when intellect and will are made the tools or 
worse of passion. Good. But where the connection with 
Modernism? The link is not far afield. Modernism is a 
philosophy too of emotion. Indeed its root principle is 
Kant’s and Ritschl’s and Schleiermacher’s and Goethe’s 
and Nietzsche’s. Modernism’s men would soon have 
evolved into many supermen, its States into many super- 
states, and Prussia would not now be alone in its infamy. 
In this light, the only true light, the act of Pius X shows 
him a person of courage and far-flung vision, who did 
his best to save the world from the consequences of 
“ Zarathustra.” And, in glory, the great Pontiff has the 
trim satisfaction of knowing that the very men who 
denounced his condemnation of Modernism as the mad 
deed of an ignorant obscurantist, are now filling books 
and the whole world with savage arraignments of the 
wretched philosophy. 


Literature 


STOCKTON THE STORY-TELLER 


T may be so, that truth is stranger than fiction, but it is to be 
thought that most people take to fiction. At least in the 
case of Frank R. Stockton, fiction is stranger than any truth 
could be, and if, as the saying seems to imply, strangeness is 
the criterion of interest, the fiction of Stockton will for many 
supplant the strangeness of fact. It is the title of one of his 
books that best describes Frank R. Stockton and his work, 
“A Story-Teller’s Pack,” himself the story-teller, and his stories 
for their number and variety the pack. Never does the style 
distract you; always it is the story that attracts; if it is a story 
that you want, read anything that Frank R. Stockton ever 
wrote. In a world wrought hideous by too much reality, Stock- 
ton with his fancy will come as a relief; in a day too full of 
war's stark realism his romance will come as a boon; a dark 
night’s loncliness is profitably peopled by his creations. When 
one reads of deeds of aeroplanes and liquid fire and bombs, 
one finds recreation in tales of the translatophone, the termina! 
moraine, or the eggs of the Great Auk. When patriotism is, 
as never before, a thing of the day and the hour, the real 
American atmosphere of the stories of Stockton comes timely. 
His books have by no means lost their vogue. A book of his 
stories is edited for school use—a dangerous sign on the road 
of the classics—and every list of representative short-stories 
finds Stockton’s name often more than once. For it all, how- 
ever, he is not a classic; but surely he is a first-rate second- 





rater; and if he is not an author to be reckoned with, he is still 
a story-teller to be thought of. In our country’s literary his- 
tory he must find a place, and interesting beyond the ordinary 
pages, must be the account of how “The Lady or the Tiger?” 
Stockton’s most famous story, ran the rounds of the languages, 
was debated upon in debating societies, formed a topic of con- 
versation at many a dinner table, and brought a wealth of let- 
ters to the author, demanding an explanation. The writer never 
wrote the conclusion to the story, but wrote a tantalizing and 
almost equally famous sequel in “ The Discourager of Hesitancy.” 
He set himself a task, almost as difficult, however, in the “ Late 
Mrs. Null”; it is not a book one will want to read twice, the 
first reading being so astounding. It is perhaps the best of his 
books, though “ Rudder Grange ” has always been more popular. 

Each of them is strikingly: original. Stockton’s highest praise 
must be that he was novel, and originality often leads to genius. 
He was purposely unordinary; fantastic with malice afore- 
thought. He fairly revels in the region of strained probabilities, 
and at times trespasses to the land of the impossible. However, 
a pleasant sense of flattered confidence is engendered in the 
reader because the writer knows how subtly to induce the reader 
to imagine for himself the absurdities which he creates without 
a word of apology, a single hint of palliation or excuse. Always 
humorous, he is never inane. No inconsistencies follow the 
probabilities once properly strained. Most of our worries are 
only strained probabilities, after all, and what is tragedy? But 
Stockton is always strong for the probabilities strained to the 
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comic, not the tragic. The stories simply have to end happily, 
and many of them have excellent morals. “When a man has 
a thing to do, the best thing is to go and do it,” says Ralph 
Markham in “The Adventures of Captain Horn,” and Stockton 
seemed to think that when a thing is about to happen the best 
thing is to have it happen. And so happenings crowd pell-mell 
upon his pages, not ordinary happenings at all, but events, ad- 
ventures, thrills of an extraordinary kind, told in a running 
narrative, almost bare of déscription, literally beggaring it. 
Now an immense lake suddenly disappears from view, now a 
horse at a bound is a runaway, at this moment a villain turns 
skeleton, at that a maiden turns prospective widow. 

We could think that Stockton loved Alice’s Wonderland, for 
he puts all his people there. Romance more than realism is his, 
and fancy more than imagination; for twisted trysts are ele- 
ments in nearly every story of his; trysts are romance, and 
fancy gives the twist. Fittingly for romance’ many scenes in 
gardens are introduced. One of his books has for a title “ John 
Gayther’s Garden and the Stories Told Therein”; nor are the 
high seas of romance forgotten as witness “ Mrs. Cliff’s Yacht.” 
Indeed one comes to fancy that a shipwreck is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished if one could be so fortunate as Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine in their casting away. Stockton saw 
amazing possibilities in wrecks, and ventured beyond the known 
in love, in the startling wooing of a corpse in, “ The Lady in 
the Box.” 

Dickens’ novels of realism are as populous as the great city 
he wrote about; Stockton’s stories of fancy are appropriately 
meager of characters. But each is drawn in clear outlines, the 
women rather better than the men. He was peculiarly clever 
at depicting a certain type of lady (all of his women are 
“ladies”) who seems to know everything, speaks with bad 
grammar, and is unintentionally funny. Pomona is probably a 
favorite with his readers, that lady who was so overcome with 
the bird’s-eye view of a horse she had from the top of a London 
bus. Chesterton says of Dickens that his great art was the art 
of enjoying everybody. Pomona was a fancy-free elaboration 
of an actual girl whom the author enjoyed. He was akin to 
Dickens, too, in that he harped on the string of personal pe- 
culiarities. Willy Croup who was continually getting ideas that 
absolutely sparkled, is one of the most enjoyable of his women, 
despite her male name, especially when in a transport of emo- 
tion, an infatuated lover with an excessive politeness calls her 
“William.” Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine are unforgettable 
as they float about in life-preservers after a wreck and regale 
themselves with sausages. Mrs. Cliff, whose fortune increases 
two dollars every five minutes, is too scrupulous to spend her 
money foolishly, and yet wants to do the right thing, so she 
takes a whole synod of fourteen ministers for a country week- 
end on board a yacht, and they all get properly seasick. Mother 
Anastasia, of the “ House of Martha,” is a mother superior who 
falls in love, but Stockton for once goes out of his way, and 
says she is not a Catholic nun. The fainting Mrs. Ferguson is 
done with a master’s touch. Nancy Shott is a real creation, to 
say nothing of “ The Conscious Amanda,” who does not exist; 
it is only her consciousness. Not so many men stand conspicu- 
ously forth, though there is the interesting individual who is 
engaged in translating the novels of Dickens into ancient Greek; 
anothe who names his horses after the castles on the Rhine, 

* as to give them a distinction otherwise not theirs; another 
is a bedridden prelate, who is neither sick nor clerical. 


Stockton wrote a novel or two, a book of travel or two, and 
some children’s things, but it is as a story-teller that he arrests 
attention. He was an artist at that in common with many 
another; he was alone, however, in that he started anywhere 
and often where others might end. The first chapter of “ The 
Merry Chanter,” is entitled “My Career is Ended,” and the 
second “She is He and It is Ours.” In the realm of the short- 











story he was at the top. Absolutely nothing was allowed to 
spoil the story; it moved to its destined close rapidly, surely. 
But one impression is created. That impression is the impres- 
sion created also by the largest part of all his work—delicious 
absurdity, delightful foolishness, idiotic, but gloriously so, all 
epic nonsense and colossal fun. Chesterton or one of the char- 
acters in “The Napoleon of Notting Hill” says that a weird 
and delicate sense of humor was the coming religion, that the 
time was coming when men would ask “ Can you see the humor 
of this iron railing? of the sun? of the stars?” Stockton seems 
to have anticipated that era. His writings are a clear blessing 
and a clean delight. 

Caro, L. Bernuarot, S. J. . 


REVIEWS 


Georges Guynemer. Knight of the Air. By Henry Borpeaux. 
Translated from the French by Louise Morcan Sit. With 
an Introduction by THeroporE Roosevett. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $1.60. 

“Fallen on the field of honor on September 11, 1917. A 
legendary hero, fallen from the very zenith of victory after 
three years’ hard and continuous fighting. He will be considered 
the most perfect embodiment of the national qualities for his 
indomitable energy and perseverance and his exalted gallantry. 
Full of invincible belief in victory, he has bequeathed to the 
French soldier an imperishable memory which must add to his 
self-sacrificing spirit and will surely give rise to the noblest 
emulation.” 

The foregoing words, taken from Guynemer’s last citation, 
should. be engraved, suggests M. Bordeaux, in the Panthéon crypt 
just below the great Catholic airman’s name. All who read this 
admirable biography of the hero, which Louise Morgan Sill has 
so well translated, will no doubt fully agree with the author. 
The book is not only an enthusiastic chronicle of all Guynemer’s 
achievements, but also a close study of the youth’s character and 
development. M. Bordeaux follows the career of the heroic 
aviator during the formative years at Stanislaus College, where 
he attracted the attention of Abbé Chesnais, whose unpublished 
notes about the boy are freely used, then tells how he so 
thoroughly mastered the science of flying that Guynemer and 
his machine were practically one delicate organism, and he then 
records his wonderful victories, for Guynemer’s diary sets them 
all down. Here, for example, is the story of his busiest day, 
May 25, 1917: 


8 :30—Downed a two-seater, which lost a wing as it fell 
and was smashed on the trees 1,200 meters, N. N. E. of Cor- 
beny. 8:31—Another two-seater downed, in flames, above 
Juvincourt—With Captain Auger, forced another two-seater 
to dive down to 600 meters one kilometer from our lines. 
Downed a D. F. W. in flames above Courlandon. Downed 
a two-seater in flames between Guignicourt and Condé-sur- 
Suippes. Dispersed with Captain Auger a squadron of six 
one-seaters. 


Guynemer’s success as a fighting airman, the author shows, 
was due to his perfect mastery of his instrument, his utter fear- 
lessness, and his remarkable accuracy in firing. The aviator 
well described his airship as a “ flying machine-gun.” Though 
M. Bordeaux does not dwell much upon the religious side of his 
subject’s character, we know from other sources what a devout 
Catholic he was and what frequent use he made of the Sacra- 
ments. It is rather as a “knight of the air,” as a modern 
Roland, in whose light the chivalry of France moved, that Guy- 
nemer is presented, and the portrait is painted, needless to say, 
with all his gifted Catholic biographer’s literary skill. When he 
was himself brought down and killed, September 11, 1917, 
Guynemer had fifty-three victories to his credit, had probably 
been engaged in some 700 combats, and had been on the wing 
for some 665 hours, all told. W. D. 



































































The Church at the Turning Points of History. By GopErroip 
KurtH. Translated from the French by Rt. Rev. Mgr. Victor 
Day, Vicar-General of the Diocese of Helena. Helena, Montana: 
Rt. Rev. Victor Day. $1.25. 

This is a thoughtful and thought-provoking book by one of 
Belgium’s foremost historical scholars. The author was for 
thirty-four years professor in the University of Liége, and for 
ten years director of the Belgian Historical Institute, Rome. 
During his busy career, which terminated early in 1916, he pub- 
lished nineteen historical works, most of which passed through 
several editions. The present book, dealing with such topics as 
“The Mission of the Church,” “The Church and the Jews,” 
“ The Church and the Barbarians,” “The Church and Feudalism,” 
“The Church and Neo-Czsarism,” “The Church and the Renais- 
sance,” “The Church and the Revolution,” is not so much a 
history, for its size precludes that, as an interpretation of his- 
tory, a book which aims “to present ideas rather than to state 
facts.” It does justice to the extravagance of the Renaissance 
and its strange inability to see any excellence or beauty in the 
Middle Ages, and points out the essentially destructive rather 
than constructive policy of the French Revolution, which it 
traces back to its root-source, the license of thought and con- 
duct ushered in by the Renaissance. 

The translator deserves great praise for introducing this book 
to American readers, and we hope he may be encouraged to 
undertake Dr. Kurth’s greater work, “ Les Origines de la Civi- 
lisation Moderne,” which passed through six editions in Belgium 
and France. One fault might be pointed out, the lack of con- 
sistency in the treatment of foreign names: some appear in 
their native form, some in a French dress, while others still are 
Anglicized. “Pic de la Mirandole,” for example, will have a 
strange flavor to most readers. [ae SF 





A Soldier’s Confidences with God. Spiritual Colloquies 
of Gtosuve Borst. Authorized Translation by Rev. PASQUALE 
MALTEsE. Appreciation and Foreword by ARTHUR BENNINGTON. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $1.00. 

This little book has a mission and a message for our times. 
Its author, Lieutenant Giosue Borsi, met a soldier’s end while 
gallantly leading his men on the slopes of Monte Cucco. For 
that death he had been prepared by a special grace. For he had 
for some time forgotten the Faith of his Baptism and frittered 
away in the pursuit of the pleasures and honors of the world 
the aspirations of a great soul. But the prayers of his mother, 
the sorrew that came to him in the loss of a beloved sister and 
brother, the very hollowness of these baubles he was pursuing, 
brought him back to the House of God and the heritage of 
Faith which his mother had given him. As poet, novelist and 
commentator on Dante, a blood-stained copy of whose master- 
piece lay on Borsi’s heart when his body was found in front of 
the enemy’s trenches, he was everywhere hailed as one of the 
most promising writers of Italy. 

It is especially through these pages that the young soldier, 
patriot and mystic will live. The “Confidences” are but the 
diary ef a few short months. The wonder is that their well- 
nigh inspired author, who but a short time before was offering 
incense at unhallowed shrines, could so quickly rise to such 
heights of prayer and contemplation, that his soul could in such 
a short time renew its strength like the eagle’s. The grace of 
God seems to throb in these simple and at the same time 
sublime pages. For here and there, we might almost say in 
nearly every chapter, there are bursts of adoration, of love of 
God, of faith, of sorrow, of humility, of lofty enthusiasm, of 
self-revelation that will remind the reader of the Soliloquies and 
the Confessions of St. Augustine. If here and there we who are 
more reserved in the manifestations of our personal sentiments 
seem to find an excess of color, we must remember that ‘these 
notes were never revised by the soldier-author. They were 
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as a tragedian. 
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written under the tent, in the trenches, under the light and the 
thunder of the guns. In them Giosue Borsi speaks to God and to 
Him alone. 

For the young men of our age, for the soldiers in our army, 
the book has a special message. Put into their hands, it will 
strengthen and purify them. It will make them better Christians, 
patriots of a nobler mold, ready and glad to die for their coun- 
try because the call of true patriotism is the call of God. 
The prodigals who, like Giosue Borsi, have wasted their sub- 
stance and their heart’s strength in the pursuit of pleasure and 
shame, will learn like the repentant Italian hero and patriot that 
there will be for him peace and forgiveness the very day he 
returns to his Father’s house. » G & 





Poland in the World of Democracy. By A. J. ZIELINSKI. St. 
Louis: Laclede Publishing Co. $1.00 and $1.50. 

President Wilson, in his address to the Senate, January 22, 
1917, declared that ‘“‘ Statesmen everywhere are agreed that 
there should be a united, independent and autonomous Poland.” 
For a vindication of the truth of this assertion the President 
could point to this book which is an exhaustive exposition of 
the many reasons why Poland should have a united and inde- 
pendent government. The most powerful reasons are Poland’s 
undoubted rights, six of which are explained by the author. 
They are the two-fold historical right, external and internal, 
the intellectual right, ancient and modern, the political right and 
the ethical moral right. After establishing the question of 
Poland’s autonomy on a solid basis of right, he devotes con- 
siderable space to Poland’s downfall, the so-called Polish anarchy, 
the “Liberum Veto” and the partitions. Prussia, Russia and 
Austria tried to palliate the crime of the partition of Poland 
by asserting that Poland was incapable of self-government. 
The author presents a cogent refutation of this assertion which 
is as untrue in the case of Poland and her oppressors as it is in 
the case of Ireland and her oppressor. The truth is that 
Prussian, Russian and Austrian gold, freely and unscrupulously 
circulated, was responsible for Polish lack of unanimity just as 
English gold has often been at the root of Ireland’s supposed 
incapacity for self-government. 

After answering the objection against Poland’s capacity to 
govern itself the author describes the measures of reform which 
were adopted in the Polish Constitution of the third of May, 
1791, and which prove to a demonstration that, at the very 
moment of spoliation, the Polish people had the capacity for 
self-reformation and self-government. The book ends with two 
fine chapters, one on “ President Wilson and the Polish Cause,” 
the other on “ The Twin Nations,” Poland and Ireland. In this 
last chapter the author states explicitly the parallel between the 
wrongs of Poland and those of Ireland. If there is a new 
edition of the book a number of printer’s errors should be 


A. G, B. 


corrected. 


An Estimate of Shakespeare. By Joun A. McCtory, S.j. 
New York: Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. $0.50. 

This little book in its unpretentious binding, might very aptly 
be called “ the essence of Shakespeare,” for the author seems to 
have singled out the traits and characteristics which all readers 
of the great poet have recognized as his individuating marks. 
This precision of the author’s is clearly evident in the division 
of the matter. The first part discusses the five general traits of 
Shakespeare: his treatment of nature and of the supernatural; 
his creations of female character, the unlimited scope and versa- 
tility of his genius, and the magic felicity of his expression. 
The second part again manifests the author’s power of dis- 
crimination, in that, when descending from the general to the 
specific, we are presented not with Shakespeare as a lyrist, but 
In this part are considered such phases of the 
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great writer's power, as a lover of Shakespeare instinctively 
hopes to see discussed when he turns to the critics of his favor- 
ite: viz., Shakespearean representation of Providence, tragic 
causality, treatment of the improbable, irony, atmosphere and 
omens. Though the little volume does not add anything alto- 
gether new to the treasury of Shakesperean criticism, it presents 
nevertheless so sharp a delineation of the poet’s main traits, as 
eminently to fit the book for what it is intended to be: a text- 
book for use in the class of junior English. G. B. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Anno Domini and the Kenwood Review are two Catholic 
magazines that have lately made their bow to the public. The 
first is a monthly, edited by Father Wynne and “aims at restor- 
ing the Mass to its place in the Christian economy as a means of 
reviving Catholic life.’ The magazine is made up of short 
sketches of the month's chief saints, one for each day. Anno 
Domini is published at 23 East Forty-first Street, and the sub- 
scription price is $1.00. The Kenwood Review is a quarterly, 
edited by Miss Blanche Mary Kelly, whose gifted pen is familiar 
to America’s readers, and contains contributions from Sacred 
Heart “alumne for alumnez.” The two-dozen contributors to 
the first number supply varied and interesting reading which 
promises well for the quarterly’s success. It is published at the 
Sacred Heart Convent, Kenwood, Albany, and the subscription 
price is $1.00 a year. 


The Catholic Mind for November 8 opens with a_ timely 
paper by Father Frederic Siedenburg, S.J., the Dean of the 
School of Sociology, Loyola University, Chicago, on * The 
Church, the War, the Community.” He proves that the Catholic 
Church alone holds the answer to the numberless problems that 
the world must face after this war is over, and tells Americans 
that “We must beget a new national conscience in which the 
collective interests of all must outweigh the private concerns of 
anyone.” The second article in the number is Father Reville’s 
enthusiastic pen-picture of Cardinal Mercier, “ The Good Shep- 
herd of Mechlin.” His Eminence’s three-fold character as 
priest, philosopher and patriot is vividly described. The con- 
cluding paper in the number is the sermon on “ Bishop Cusack’s 
Episcopate,” which the Rev. John E. Wickham, Head of the 
New York Apostolate, preached in September at St. Stephen's 
Church. 


Mr. Wells entitles his latest so-called novel, “Joan and 
Peter” (Macmillan, $1.75). It is not really a novel but an inter- 
minable series of complaints, hung on two far from edifying 
creatures of his imagination. From almost 600 pages he rails at 
everything that comes into his mind. There is very little that is 
new in the book, and it is to be hoped that this time at least the 
author will not be heralded as interpreting the mind of his coun- 
trymen. He harps on the themes with which his name has long 
been associated, and scoffs at everything that is old, sanctioned or 
established. There is an indecent lack of reticence on very many 
pages and the whole volume is a revolt against much of what 
clean-minded and religious-minded people hold sacred. There 
is also a page of foul misrepresentation of the Catholic Church 
that one wonders how any publisher allowed to appear above his 
name. Fortunately the book is so dull that it will not be read to 
the end by many, even of Mr. Wells’ admirers. 


In “The Kaiser as I Know Him” (Harper, $2.00), Dr. 
Arthur N. Davis, who was the Kaiser’s personal dentist for 
fourteen years, has published his impressions of the character of 
Germany’s ruler. The book is interesting for the light it throws 
on the personal life of the last of the Hohenzollerns as far as 


that life was known by one who had the advantage of a pro- 
fessional position in his years of residence at Berlin. Allowing 
for the accuracy of the narrative the reader is given a view of 
the life of the wealthier classes in Berlin during the sufferings 
occasioned by the war that is helpful in understanding the posi- 
tion of the war. party or the Pan-Germans. The conversations 
between Dr. Davis and his imperial patient are the least interest- 
ing parts of the book.——For a vivid picture of the countries at 
war as well as an accurate account of the neutral States of 
Europe during the present world crisis, “A Reporter at Arma- 
geddon” (Appleton, $1.50), by Will Irwin, is all that can be 
desired. It is a reporter’s narrative from day to day of events 
that he witnessed in traveling through Spain to France and along 
the Western front. While disclaiming any attempt at descrip- 
tion Irwin’s descriptive powers stand out even in the midst of 
the most informal chronicling of daily events in the varied 
field he was covering. His story runs from March to December, 
1917, takes in the Teuton offensive in Italy and closes with a 
chapter on the American troops abroad. 


About 250,000 copies have been sold of the first few soldiers’ 
and sailors’ booklets published by the Central Bureau of the 
Central Society. (201 Temple Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Five cents 
each, $2.50 a hundred.) Several new numbers have recently been 
added. “ Cheer” consists of humorous verses, anecdotes and tit- 
bits. Bret Harte’s “heathen Chinee” is among the old friends 
sent out to greet the boys with “his smile that was pensive and 
childlike.” The story of the Labarum is interestingly retold in 
the pamphlet “/n Hoc Signo Vinces” and its lesson of faith, 
hope and charity instilled. Its author, the Rev. Albert Muntsch, 
S.J., contributes also “ Christianity’s Message in the Hour of 
Sorrow,” which should be popular in our book-racks at home. 
So, too, “ The Name of God,” by H. S. Spalding, S.J., is a valu- 
able contribution to our Holy Name literature. Its argument will 
come home with convincing force to the heart of the soldier. The 
same author has likewise prepared a pamphlet on the subject of 
prayer, “ Saluting the Commander,” which should be in special 
demand. Father Spalding has acted as a camp chaplain and 
understands perfectly the needs of our boys and the methods of 
reaching them. The previous pamphlets were: “God’s Armor,” 
* Guide Right,” ‘‘ Thrift,” “ Joy” and “ A Christian Soldier.” “I 
congratulate your society for the good work it is doing for the 
boys of the army and navy,” writes Mgr. Bonzano. 


The following poem entitled “Length of Days” and offered 
“to the early dead in battle” is taken from Mrs. Alice Mey- 
nell’s recent book, “A Father of Women” (Scribner, $0.80) : 


There is no length of days 

But yours, boys who were children once. Of old 

The Past beset you in your childish ways, 
With sense of Time untold! 


What have you then foregone? 
A history? This you had. Or memories? 
These, too, you had of your far-distant dawn. 
No further dawn seems his, 


The old man who shares with you, 
But has no more, no more. Time’s mystery 
Did once for him the most that it can do: 
He has had infancy. 


And all his dreams, and all 
His loves for mighty Nature, sweet and few, 
Are but the dwindling past he can recall 

Of what his childhood knew. 


He counts not any more 
His brief, his present years. But O he knows 
How far apart the summers were of yore. 
How far apart the snows. 
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Therefore be satisfied ; 

Long life is in your treasury ere you fall; 

Yes, and first love, like Dante’s. Oa bride 
For ever mystical. 


Irrevocable good,— 

You dead, and now about, so young, to die— 

Your childhood was; there Space, there Multitude, 
There dwelt Antiquity. 
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EDUCATION 


“Company, ’Tention! ” 


HE presence in a school of a unit of the Students’ Army 
Training Corps is couming every member of the faculty to 
entertain a number of new ideas and revise a number of old 
ones. The S. A. T. C. is not exactly a revelation to the profes- 
sional educator, but it is at least a thing either confirmatory or 
corrective of the beliefs and principles held by him in the past. 
By a process of impetuous infiltration, the lessons of the S. A. 
T. C. are going to put something fresh and sensible into peda- 
gogical literature. They will cause us heavily to discount a 
great deal of our finely-spun theory, and to put a premium on 
that which is practical and effective. The S. A. T. C. will not 
create a new problem, for the problem already exists. It will 
not provide a solution for the old problem, for the solution now 
being given by the army will not be suitable to the school under 
normal peace conditions. It will, then, do simply this: It will 
give us a feeling of shame for the makeshifts of our earlier 
years, and leave us dissatisfied until we shall have worked out 
some readjustment that secures results. 
Our BELoveD PUupPILs 
ET me exaggerate a little for the sake of being clear. 
professional educator up to this time has been a sort of 
dual personality. As Dr. Jekyll, he pleaded; and as Mr. Hyde, 
he breathed forth thunderings. He carried a sword in one hand, 
and a petition in the other. Sometimes he reasoned with those 
lumps of lethargy in the benches, and sometimes he assailed them 
with reproaches, with sarcasm, with penalties, and even with 
blows. Like the flood that races past some Niagara, his fury 
left the flinty crag precisely where and what it was before. 
Like the gale that arcs without breaking the lone tree on the 
hill top, he succeeded in giving his pupils an occasional orienta- 
tion towards the better things that was as unstable as it was 
pronounced. Our pupils have always approached a maximum 
efficiency in everything except their school-work. They come 
close to 100 per cent efficiency in playing and eating and sleeping, 
and in all those things that they undertake of their own initia- 
tive. They have never, as a body, attained to a reasonable degree 
of efficiency in study. They have never, as a body, really liked 
the school, or become enthusiastic over their work in it. Asa 
body, they have looked upon their teachers as oppressors; and 
upon their work, as an unwelcome and disagreeable task. They 
have never, taken as a whole, done a whit more than was re- 
quired ; and in doing that much they have displayed a reluctance, 
a carelessness, a distaste, a superficiality that filled the teacher’s 
existence with more unhappy hours and unpleasant situations 
than ought to fall to the lot of any man or woman capable of 
It is inability to maintain 


Your 


earning an honest living in the world. 
discipline and to awaken responsiveness no less than inadequate 
salaries, that causes over 125,000 teachers, or about one-fourth of 
our entire personnel, to give up their work in disgust every year. 
LovE AND A SENSE OF Duty 

HE 

to a serious malady, 
would make the young take a reasonable view of their life at 
school. The hunt was begun under peculiarly favorable condi- 
tions. Having seen all motives fail with equal uniformity and 
with almost equal completeness, we could approach the problem 
without prepossession or bias of any kind. The result has been 
about equivalent to offering a drowning man a glass of water. 
Almost all the motives to which we could appeal with any con- 
fidence have been taken away from us. Physical punishment is 


teaching profession, realizing that it had fallen victim 


began to search for some motive that 


forbidden. A sharp word is not to be allowed. Fear is a wicked 
thing. Emulation but prepares the young for a life of vice. 


To give a prize is a profligate waste of money. Children must 
not be seated in the order of merit. They must not be detained 
after class, nor be given any written work as a chastisement. 
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The motives that are left to us look well in a printed book, but 
they are incapable, except in rare instances and in very skilful 
hands, of securing results in the classroom. These motives may 
be reduced to two: love, and a sense of duty. 

Now as far as love is concerned, a teacher may foment it in 
his bosom until he sighs like a furnace, and still be a complete 
failure in his work. Pupils would like nothing better than to 
be taught by one of these victims of Cupid during the entire 
twelve years of their elementary and high-school training. Gladly 
would they love and be loved; but the amorous cycle com- 
pleted, they would not know so much as their multiplication 
tables. Love is a thing that has to be kept in the background. 
It should exist, but it should not be the most striking thing in a 
teacher’s method and personality. Long before children perceive 
that their teacher loves them, they must feel that he knows what 
he wants, and that he has the habit of getting it. 

As to a sense of duty, it is a very fine thing indeed if you 
intend to tell the child not only that he must, but why he must. 
Only in theory can a teacher depend upon a sense of duty not 
backed up by sanctions and penalties. To forbid us the use of 
punishments and invite us to appeal to a sense of duty is nothing 
more nor less than a mockery. 

RESCUED BY THE GOVERNMENT 

DUCATORS have not by any means entirely failed to main- 

tain discipline and to keep alive interest. But they have 
entirely failed to do so to their own satisfaction, and they have 
entirely failed to discover a means of doing better. They are, in 
fact, not doing better, but worse. They have talked themselves 
into believing that it is criminal to require a pupil to continue 
a study which he finds unpleasant. A high school that offers 
fifty-three possible units of which only three are prescribed, is 
now considered to have approached the ideal. Teachers are 
looked upon as progressive if they suggest reading Caesar in 
translation when their pupils dislike him in the original. All 
this is described as a healthy reaction against a rigid classicism. 
Classicism, indeed, as a universal and obligatory system is ap- 
parently not suited to our national ideal or the conditions of 
our life. But many of those who rejected classicism went where 
they did, and when they did, and to the lengths they did, not 
because they knew what was best and were determined to get 
it, but because they were not masters of the situation. 

Enters now Uncle Sam, that wonderfully quiet and efficient 
personality. Without any fuss at all, he tells hundreds of 
thousands of the most intractable portion of our citizenry, pre- 
cisely what they must do and how they must do it. He neither 
argues, urges, nor assigns any reason. He merely states facts. 
He expects to be obeyed, and he is obeyed. Non murmur resonat, 
non quaerimonia. Pupils who were never able to reach school 
on time, now present themselves on the dot; and their day is 
pretty well advanced when they enter the classroom. As week 
succeeds week, the look of pleading fades from the eyes of the 
long-suffering pedagogue. No longer need he be affrighted if 
his pupils do not like what they are studying. They will study it 
none the less, and they will be the better for having done so. 
They will march into the classroom, and salute smartly, and 
apply themselves to their work, and submit their exercises in 
the form and at the time required. The teacher continues to 
read the English Journal, but with what different sentiments! 
He used to read it because he knew that an attractive presenta- 
tion was the only possible way of succeeding. Now he reads it, 
not in order to be able to work at all, but in order to work better. 


UncLE SAM AND THE THEORISTS 
S for Uncle Sam, he does not concern himself in the slightest 
with Emerson E. White’s nine natural incentives to work. 
Nor does it visibly affect him to learn that Mr. Parker holds emu- 
lation, prizes, and corporal punishment to be psychologically un- 
sound. Uncle Sam is thinking about human nature, not about 


psychology. His jaw is protruding and set, and he carries a elub. 
“Teachers colleges” may gather their skirts and flee his pres- 
ence, but he somehow gets results. And he makes better citi- 
zens than were ever made before. 

Military discipline will not do in times of peace. But how 
can we continue to be masters in our own domain when Uncle 


_Sam has given up his guardianship of our schools? Is there 


anything in his methodology that we can make our own? 
Answers to these questions will be forthcoming; and, as I re- 
marked in the beginning, they will put something fresh and sen- 
sible into pedagogical literature. ‘ 

Austin G. Scumoor, §.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The Soap-Box Socialist 


HE soap-box Socialist is a well-known character. We have 

often met him in turbulent assembly-halls, and on the high- 
ways and the byways of our towns and villages. Some months 
ago, a few of these men acquired a nation-wide notoriety by de- 
claring in the public square of one of our large Eastern cities, 
that they would sooner be riddled with bullets than obey the 
just commands of our rightful Government. 

The soap-box Socialist is the universal doctor. He earries 
within his fertile brain and fervid imagination the cure of all’ 
diseases, the perfect and unfailing remedy for all social, economic 
and religious ills of humanity. By the judicious application of 
that prescription he deluged the streets of Paris with the blood 
of thousands upon thousands of men, women, and children, in 
the memorable year of 1870; with it he had bathed the Polish 
peasant of 1846 in the blood of his brethren, and brought him to 
famine and cruel oppression. With that same all-sufficient re- 
storative he deluged, and is still deluging, Russia with the blood 
of her best sons and daughters; and through deceit and anarchy 
he has made that vast Empire an easy prey to autocratic Prussia. 


DiscorD AND DREAMS 


T HUS the soap-box Socialist is ever the sower of discord and 
the arch-enemy of union and cooperation. Tdhere must be 
war, constant, deadly, perpetual war, between the forces of capital 
and labor: mutual understanding and sympathy between them is 
his inveterate foe. So we find him wherever there is friction, 
like the vulture wherever there is carrion. You have never seen 
the soap-box Socialist ministering to the needs of the poor, 
nursing the sick, consoling the afflicted, dying on the field of bat- 
tle for love of country, as a Socialist. His office is not to pour 
oil on burns and bruises, but on the fire; not to bind wounds, but 
to tear off bandages. His is not the gospel of love but of hate. 

The soap-box Socialist is also a dreamer. His eyes, closely 
set together, look into the blurred haze of the distance, but fail 
to apprehend the evident facts around him. He prophesies, and 
his prophecy is of the marvelous. He beholds in the distant 
future, how distant, he will not say, men, suddenly as if by magic, 
changed into angels, thoroughly unselfish, blindly obedient to the 
will of their equals, toiling at the most repulsive occupations out 
of sheer love of work and of humanity; giving up willingly and 
ungrudgingly all they call their own; repressing unruly desires and 
passions, as though they had already thrown off the slough of this 
mortal body and were clothed with the bright robe of immortality. 
Had he ever taken the trouble to count the number of such hero- 
ically unselfish characters among his acquaintances, and especial- 
ly among the loudest acclaimers of Socialism, he would long ago 
have awakened from his troublesome dreaming. 

The soap-box Socialist, too, views the world through a colored 
glass; and the color is to his liking. He would paint everything 
red. To him the whole history of humanity is nothing else but 
the history of the struggle between the laboring class and the 
capitalists. No other cause has ever been at work. This alone 
has originated all the religions of the world: Mohammedanism as 
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well as Judaism, Brahminism, Buddhism, even Christianity itself. 
’ This perpetual! struggle between capital and labor made the Peri- 
clean age the most intellectual and artistic period in the world’s 
history; it and it alone brought about that marvelous cooperation 
and mutual sympathy between employer and employed in the 
Middle Ages; this has given rise to the Renaissance, and to the 
modern progress in science. Will he claim the present war, too, 
as one of his numerous progeny of inveterate class struggles? 
THE CLIMAX OF TYRANNY 
HE soap-box Socialist, besides a colored glass, has also a 
powerful microscope. He keeps it fixed on one spot, and in 
his simplicity and sincerity believes he beholds the universe. That 
one spot reveals to him but one misery, poverty, but one crime, 
private ownership of production. “All men are equal” is his 
clarion cry; but herein he is a wild theorist. In practical life, he 
had never seen two men exactly alike, with equal talents and 
abilities. The narrow field of vision of his microscope fails to 
reveal to him pride, selfishness, immorality, pleasure-seeking and 
unfortunate accidents. He should have observed the entire earth 
from the moon. 

Our soap-box Socialist is not merely a social reformer: he is 
Czar and Lord High Executioner. It is not what the majority 
want that matters, but what he wants. Whoever dare oppose his 
slightest wish, his most fanciful whim, to the guillotine with him! 
With far more arrogance and immeasurably less truth, he says 
with Louis XIV, “ C’état, le moi!” Under his regime Michael 
Angelo and Chopin would be street-cleaners, and hod-carriers 
bank-presidents ; else the one as well as the other must starve. 
With one great sweep of the pen he does away with all religions. 
He interdicts monogamy and all family life, substituting unlimited 
freedom and the all-sufficient State. 

The soap-box Socialist is withal thoroughly earnest and sin- 
cere. But his red-hot earnestness drives him to the verge of in- 
sanity. He is a fanatic, a pessimistic fanatic, a thoroughly un- 
practical visionary for this humdrum complex life of ours. “ By 
their fruits you shall know them.” His fruit is all of the rotten 
kind, anarchy, barbarism. Of him we cannot say: “ Blessed are 
the meek, blessed are the poor in spirit, blessed are the merciful, 
blessed are the peacemakers,” nor even “blessed are they that 
suffer persecution for justice sake.” We will none of him. 
ALPHONSE J. ZAMIARA, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The Effects of 
Gassing 
[* is consoling to learn from the letter of an American nurse 
in France that the burns inflicted by war gas do not result in 
permanent loss of sight. She thus recounts her experience in the 
Red Cross Bulletin: 

You go down through your twenty-two beds, irrigating 
and putting sterile oil in each pair of eyes, and by the time 
you have made the rounds you must begin all over again; 
and, of course, the poor blind things must be fed in be- 
tween times and their burns dressed. It is perfectly mar- 
velous how their eyes clear up, however, in a few days; 
and I haven’t had one yet in my ward whose eyes will be per- 
manently injured. 

“Now and then we have Boche patients, 
“and they receive the best of care.” 


” 


the writer adds, 


Priest Heads Cleveland 
Federal Labor Board 
NNOUNCEMENT is made in the Cleveland Catholic Uni- 


verse of the appointment of Rev. Francis T. Moran, D.D., 
as chairman of the newly established Federal Labor Board for 
the Cleveland district. The board consists of three members: 
a labor representative, an employers’ representative, and _ its 
chairman. One of its duties will be the replacement of more 
than 20,000 local workingmen affected by the selective draft. A 
list of priorities ‘n necessary industries has been drawn up by 
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the United States Employment Service, and it is the function of 
such local boards to see that replacements are made in accord- 
ance with these regulations. It is important that Catholic clergy 
should everywhere be profoundly interested in the vital labor 
problems of our day. Their pastoral duty requires no less ot 
them. Dr. Moran has for long years been a leader in all civic 
interests and has held the chairmanship of important civic com- 
mittees. 





















































Three Notable Pleas for 
Our Schools 
HREE urgent pleas to keep open our schools, regardless 
of cost, appear in the Government publication School Life, 
issued by the Federal Bureau of Education. The first is the 
message of French educators to the American people: 


Do not let the needs of the hour, however pressing, or 
its burdens, however heavy, or its perils, however threaten- 
ing, or its sorrows, however heart-breaking make you un- 
mindful of the defense of tomorrow or of those trials 
through which the individual may have freedom, through 
which an efficient democracy is possible, through which the 
institutions of civilization can be perpetuated and strength- 
ened. Conserve, endure taxation and privation, suffer and 
sacrifice, to assure to those whom you have brought into the 
world that it shall be not only a safe but a happy place for 
them. 


The second is the serious warning contained in the words of 
the Presidént' of the English Board of Education, H. A. L. 
Fisher, when he says: 


At the beginning of the war, when first the shortage of 
labor became apparent, a raid was made upon the schools, a 
great raid, a successful raid, a raid started by a large body 
of unreflecting people. The result of that raid has been that 
hundreds of thousands of children in this country have been 
prematurely withdrawn from school and have suffered an 
irreparable damage, a damage which it will be quite impossi- 
ble for us hereafter adequately to repair. That is a very 
grave and distressing symptom. 


Lastly there is the moral pointed by the Commissioner of our 
own National Bureau of Education, P. P. Claxton: 


Every public offcer entrusted with the support of public 
schools, should know that Europe’s lesson to the United 
States as a result of the war is to keep the schools.going; to 
make education during and after the war better and more 
effective than it has ever been. There are before us now 
just two matters of supreme importance. To win the war 
for freedom, democracy, and peace, and to fit our schools and 
our children for life and citizenship in the new era which the 
war is bringing in. 

‘Catholic parents in particular should take these lessons to 
heart and make every sacrifice to prepare their children for the 
great opportunities and responsibilities the future will surely 
bring to them. 


A Letter from Belgium 

ITTLE deeds of kindness often have far-reaching results. 

We sow in single-fold, the harvest is in the hundred-fold 

An instance in point is the following letter sent by an invalided 

Belgian soldier to the President of the Brooklyn Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation : 


I am in receipt of your very welcome letter and of 
America, and the Catholic World, which you were so 
good as to forward to me. My best thanks for your 
kindness; all the men on the ambulance trains are very 
thankful too. We are here, many priests, religious, teach- 
ers and students, all unfit for active service, and we are 
preparing ourselves for the great work of the spiritual 
and moral reconstruction of our beloved and poor coun- 
try, a work that will require our best energies. But we 
have no Belgian Catholic paper, nor any serious French 
paper defending Catholic interests, and so we are delighted 
to get such reviews as AMERICA, and such magazines as 
the Catholic World. Formerly we received the London 
Catholic Times, but as it is no longer allowed to be sent 
abroad, we have subscribed to the Catholic Universe. 
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Here at our base we meet many English, Irish and Aus- 
tralian Catholic soldiers; three weeks ago I met my first 


American friends. Every Sunday we go to the English 
Benediction; and after the service, we speak together 
about Catholic interests. I give them all my Catholic 
reading-matter, and they do the same for me. I should 


be much obliged to you, therefore, if you would be so 
kind as to send me occasionally Catholic reading, although 
[ would not presume too much upon your kindness. May 
| ask you to forward America to Marcel Dox, Z 70 2/III, 
Belgian Army? He is an ardent Catholic worker who 
would be very pleased to get it. For, although I receive 
many copies, as many American ladies responded to the 
apveal in my letter, I am not permitted to send a copy 
to him, 

Of course you may be proud of your boys over here. 
They have proved to be fine soldiers and true Catholics, 
having profound convictions, without human respect, and 


showing no reluctance whatever to let it be known that 
they are Catholics. All these qualities we lack in the 
manner of our Belgian soldiers and in the French too. 


Of course we have some very fine Catholics among our 
soldiers, and we try to group them together for the hard 
struggle against European indifference. 

[ have heard that the Knights of Columbus have arrived 
in France. This will prove another blessing for France 
and Belgium; for four years the world has laughed at 
God, but now the hour of Providence has arrived. We 
have here an institution unknown before the war, namely, 
the Knights of the Blessed Sacrament. We have asked 
the Belgian, French, English, Portuguese and American 
chaplains to take part with the Knights in the solemn 
monthly procession in the parish of the Sacred Heart at 
Calais. They all agree. 

May I be allowed to speak to you of another confrater- 
nity? It is the Confraternity of the Holy lfass of Repara- 
tion. Every member promises, although the promise does not 
bind under sin, to hear two Masses on Sunday and holy days 
of obligation, in order to give God the honor refused by 
another in not attending Mass. If two Masses cannot be 
heard on Sunday, it is sufficient to attend the Holy Sacrifice 
during the week with the same intention; and should even 
this be impossible, it suffices to receive Holy Communion 
with the same intention, other intentions of course are not 
excluded. Is this work known in America? If not, may I 
ask you to be a promoter of this confraternity, one of the 
most beautiful in these times of indifference? I will try to 
send you a little book which tells of its origin, its obligations 
and its favors. 

With best thanks for your kindness, All our sympathies 
go to America and its fine Catholic soldiers. America for- 
ever! God _ bless her, the defender of our little country ! 
God save Belgium! 

Yours respectfully, 
ArtH VAN CLE. 

Z Ill, M5, Belgian Army. 

There are so many points of interest and suggestion in this 
letter from the Belgian soldier that comment is superfluous. 
Incidentally, however, it should be remarked that Catholic liter- 
ature, the example of Catholic soldiers, and the work the Knights 
‘' Columbus are doing are destined to accomplish great things 
Those who 


fail to do 


for the unification of Catholics in the nations at war. 


have the interests of the Church at heart will not 


their share in promoting this work. 


A Catholic Diplomatic 

Function in London 

25, says the Catholic War News Service of 
The prin- 
cipal celebration reminds us of the great Catholic days of old 
when England was truly “ Mary’s dower.” It took the form of a 
solemn High Mass of requiem offered at Westminster Cathedral 
for the repose of the souls of the Italian soldiers and sailors 
fallen in the war. A distinctly diplomatic character was given 
to the ceremonies. King George and Queen Alexandra were 
officially represented, and the Prince of Wales, who is on service 
at the front, had sent his military aide. The Lord Mayor of 
London attended in state, accompanied by the sheriffs in their 
scarlet gowns. With him arrived the Syndic of Rome, Prince 
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London, was observed in England as Italy’s Day. 
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Colonna, wearing his robes of Roman purple. Present in their 
official capacity were likewise the Right Hon. Arthur Balfour, 
British Foreign Secretary; the Italian Ambassador and suite, 
and the French, Spanish, Japanese and other heads of embassies 
and legations, most of them accompanied by their naval and 
military attachés. High officials of the Allied military and naval 
forces also attended at the Mass. Our own country was worthily 
represented by the presence of Admiral Sims of the United 
States Navy. In the western gallery of the cathedral, the account 
tells us, the band of the Italian Royal Carabinieri, in full dress 
uniform, rendered excerpts of Pergolesi’s “ Stabat Mater” before 
the opening of the Mass. About the base of the draped cata- 
falque, before the entrance of the sanctuary, stood a guard of 
honor of the Carabinieri. ‘“ When the moment of the Elevation 
approached the officer in command of the guard of honor stood 
at attention, the men presented arms, and as the Sacred Host 
was lifted up in the silence the cry of a bugle rang out, startling 
and clear, as though the souls of Italy’s noble dead were crying 
out in salutation to the God of Pity.” It is particularly notable 
that this was the second occasion during the present year that 
the festival of an Allied Power was celebrated in London by a 
solemn Mass attended by the diplomatic functionaries as repre- 
sentatives of their respective Governments. What could be 
more fitting than that a festival in honor of a Catholic people 
should take this solemn and beautiful form of distinctively 
Catholic worship? 
The Newest Legend of the 
Albert Madonna 
NE of the most striking pictures of the war is that known 
as the Albert Madonna. <A remarkable statue of our 
Lady, holding on high her Divine Child whose arms were ex- 
tended in the form of a cross, had surmounted the steeple of 
the Catholic church in Albert. Partially dislodged by shell fire 
in 1914, it hung horizontally over the road between Amiens 
and Bapaume, facing down upon the marching troops and seem- 
ing to bless them as they streamed by the walls of the church. 
A story grew up among the people that when the statue would 
fall, as fall it must, the war would end with victory for France 
and the Allies. The sequel to this tale is thus told in a com- 
munication from the British Bureau of Information in New 
York: 

The Germans, who certainly never miss a point in their 
efforts to undermine their opponents’ morale, seized on the 
legend. Varying it to suit their purpose, they spread the 
story far and wide that when the statue fell France would lose 
the war. Now, the town of Albert possesses a most patri- 
otic and efficient parish priest. No sooner did the Hun ver- 
sion of the story reach his ears than he sought out a skilled 
blacksmith. The two ascended the half-ruined tower, sur- 
veyed the broken base, and so braced and riveted the statue 
in its recumbent position that fall it could not until the tower 
itself gave way. So, for many a day, every British Tommy 
who marched to the front along the road to Bapaume 
raised his wondering eyes to the Madonna high*above his 
head, and few there were of any denomination who failed 
to find in its strange attitude a species of benign benediction. 
At last, during those black days of last March and April, 
the seemingly impossible happened. The British line bent 
before the fury of a German assault, aided, as it was, by 
long-continued fog, and the Hun was once again in Albert. 
When the British retired the statue was still intact, but, 
whether by accident or design is not yet known, the Germans 
brought down the tower, and with it fell the Virgin and 
Child. And here comes the strange part of the story, to 
which latest development public attention is now directed 
for the first time. Hardly a yard farther did the German 
advance progress. From that, day to this the gray-green 
hordes have been pressed back, slowly at first, hut with an 
ever-increasing celerity which now threatens to develop into 
a rout. ' 

So the story of the devout French townsmen has come true. 
Heaven surely has had its part in this momentous conflict, what- 
ever we may think of the legend of the Albert Madonna. 


